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THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 


—_—_—\_> 
CHAPTER I. THE MERENDA. 

Tue “Cascine,” as all know well who have 
done their Italy, are the delight of the “ upper 
ten” (hundred) at Florence. The word, which 
is the plural form of Cascina, literally a cheese 
meadow, may be rendered by our phrase, a dairy 
farm. And the lovely spot in question was, in 
fact, the Grand-Duke’s dairy farm. There the 
richest milk and the best butter were to be 
had by all, who were willing to pay a higher 
price than the ordinary market rate for those 
luxuries, and who were also content to go 
some mile or so beyond the city gate in search of 
them. The past tense, indeed, need only be used 
as regards the ownership. For I have not heard 
that our Tuscan revolution in any wise disturbed 
the cows at their pasture, or turned the milk 
sour in the well-appointed dairy. So our “upper 
ten” take their evening drives as usual; those 
who think with Rousseau, that no dainties are 
so delicious as dairy dainties, still find cream and 
butter forthcoming in return for the accustomed 
pauls, and the Cascine are still as beautiful as 
ever, though no longer grand-ducal. 

Few cities possess so delightful a public plea- 
sure-ground as our Florentine dairy-farm. For 
driving, riding, walking, sitting, or lounging away 
a summer hour ‘in the deep shadow of a forest 
glade, the Cascine are unrivalled. 

Occupying a strip of ground immediately out- 
side the city gates, about three miles or so in 
length, bounded on the south by the Arno, and 
on the north by the little stream of the Mugnone, 
which fails into the former river at the further 
end of it, the enclosed space comprises every 
variety of combination of meadow and wood- 
land. A well-kept walk along the bank of the 
Arno, well fenced in from the winds sweeping 
down from the Apennines to the north by a 
magnificent high hedge of laurustinus, bay, and 
arbutus, and commanding the most picturesque 
peeps of the domes and towers of the city, 
framed in openings among the forest trees, offers 
as luxurious a winter’s walk as can well be ima- 
gined. Soft sandy alleys cut in the forest, and 
appropriated especially to equestrians, present a 
ground for a gallop that “ Nimrod” himself would 


space, now skirting the greenest coppice-em- 
bowered meadows, now plunging amid thick 
shady woods, and now again commanding a view 
of that lower range of the Apennine which shuts 
in the happy valley called after the Arno, makes 
a rarely equalled drive. There is no describing, 
without the aid of brush and palette and a right 
skilful hand to use them, the exceeding beauty of 
the view towards this mountain range, especially 
about the hour of an autumnal sunset. Passing 
over the strip of highly cultivated and rich 
alluvial flat which forms the bottom of the Val- 
darno, the eye is charmed with the extraordinary 
multitude of villas, with their surrounding trees 
and gardens, which stud the lower slopes of the 
hills. These are the abounding evidences of the 
luxury and wealth of the ante-ducal days of Flo- 
rence, which so struck Ariosto by their number 
as to lead him to say, that if Florence could 
gather them within her walls, she would be equal 
to two such cities as Rome. Above these rises the 
range of hills which, under the names of Monte 
Morelio, Monte Acuto, and the Mugello Hills, 
forms the barrier of the Val d’Armo. At the 
hour I have named they are all bathed in a 
rose-coloured bloom, gradually deepening into 
purple plum colour, as the short southern twi- 
light dies away; and then whitening into pale 
ghosts of mountains, as the moon rises over the 
slender tower of Fiesole on its saddle-backed hill 
to the right, and far away in the same direction, 
over the dark pine forests of Vallombrosa, the 
sombre darkness of which sullenly refuses to 
smile beneath the pale ray like every neighbour 
hill around. 

But before the last of these phantasmagoric 
changes has taken place, the band that has been 
playing among the rhododendron clumps in front. 
of the handsome range of buildings containing 
all the dairy accommodation and appurtenances, 
has finished the last favourite bit from Verdi’s 
last opera, and the last lingering carriage of 
all the closely- packed crowd drawn up in 
the open gravelled area between the building 
and the band, has moved off towards the city. 
"Tis the mode with the cosmopolite. Floren- 
tine “upper ten” to halt in the spot described, 
after their drive for half an hour or so, before 
returning to the city. Some like to listen to the 
music, many enjoy the cool evening air blowing 








have approved of. A good road around the whole 
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polyglot flirting at carriage doors and windows, 
most conveniently and amicably performed when 
a dismounted cavalier is stationed on either side 
of a carriage containing two fair dames. All 
feel the absolute necessity of remaining in the 
spot, where fashion has decreed that it is at that 
hour essential to be found. So it often occurs 
that thinly-clad belles, who have been yielding 
to one or all of these temptations, may be seen 
gathering handkerchiefs and scarfs closely around 
delicate throats, while they are carried off through 
the darkening avenues ata sharp trot. For our 
Cascine, with all its unrivalled charms, has, 
truth to tell, the reputation of being not wholly 
salubrious during the first hour after sunset. 
A light fleecy mist may at such times be ob- 
served to settle down upon it, while Florence 
and the neighbouring hills are as free from 
damp as at mid-day. The bright emerald green 
of the meadows hints that all the advantages of 
different climates cannot be perfectly combined. 
And it unfortunately happens in this, as in 
some other cases, that the sanitary laws and 
those of “la mode,” taking no cognisance 
whatever of each other’s edicts, are apt to be 
a little at variance on the subject of evening 
drives to the Cascine. 

But despite the habits of fashion the social life 
of Florence is, perhaps, the least aristocratically 
exclusive of any to be found in the eities of 
Europe. There is even still deep down at 
the bottom of the national character a founda- 
tion of republican sentiment, surviving from 
the grand old days when Florence was said to 
be “the most republican of all republics,” 
which very perceptibly modifies the manners and 
ways of the people. “Nobili” and “Snobili” 
are right classical Tuscan terms. Yet the 
division signified by them is a more impassable 
one on the banks of the Thames than on those 
of the Aro. Accordingly, we have no Hyde 
Park for the one class, and Victoria Park for the 
other. Our beautiful Cascine serves for all. And 
the working people of both races are quite as 


alive to its charm, quite as fond of enjoying it, |. 


quite as anxious to make themselves smart for the 
occasion of doing so, and often—taking into con- 
sideration the advantages imparted to a Man- 
chester cotton-print by a lithe figure, and the 
disadvantages inflicted by a dowdy one on a 
French muslin—quite as successful in achieving 
that end. 

But, although holidays are by no means such 
rare things in Florence as they are in London, 


still every day is not a holiday. Some are only | 


half-holidays. There are even a few which are 
not holidays at all. And the snobile population, 
for the most part, limits its Cascine gaieties 
to those which are. Nor for that reason, it 
is to be observed, do the non-working classes 
at all take it into their heads that pleasure- 
seeking becomes thereby “vulgar” on a holi- 
day. On the contrary, the same days which 
witness the greatest concourse of plebeians 
in all sorts of places of resort for the purpose 





of recreation, witness also an increase of the 
throng of patricians. 

But there are certain days in the year when 
the true cockney Florentine especially makes a 
point of visiting the Cascine. It is in the 
prime of the early summer, in May, that the 
working world of Florence make their great 
Cascine holiday. A “merenda,” or luncheon 
to be eaten in the southern meadow on the bank 
of the Arno, is the great enjoyment looked for- 
ward to, and the object, in many cases, of weeks 
of previous careful saving and scraping. 

It is one of the very rare occasions on which 
eating and drinking enters into the plan of 
popular Florentine holiday-making. But very 
little out of the little that the working classes 
can spend, or ought, beyond the bare necessaries 
of life, goes on what we northerns especially 
designate as creature-comforts. The theatre, 
cigars, a drive in a hackney-coach, six inside, the 
lottery, and dress, have all prior claims to the 
stomach. In nocommunity in Europe, probably, 
is so large a proportion of the income of the 
entire society spent in dress as in Florence. The 
northern visitor, whose eye has been attracted 
by a pretty face at the window of a humble 
tenement, with its magnificent raven tresses 
most artistically dressed, and a finely-shaped 
bust encased in a snow-white and well-fitting 
bodice, could never imagine, that the reason 
why the fair one thus contented herself with 
exhibiting half her pretty person at the window 
instead of showing the whole of it among the 
holiday crowd in the streets, consisted in the 
dire impossibility of accomplishing a presentable 
toilette for more than one half of herself. 

In a fish-tail ends the form so fair above, 


says Horace, speaking of a mermaid; and the 
case in question is almost as distressing : 
In a bedgown ends the form so fair above. 


At all events, Laura Vanni, the daughter of 
old Laudadio Vanni, the jeweller and goldsmith 
on the Ponte Vecchio, was as good a girl as a 
good man could wish to make a wife of, and as 
good a daughter as her father could desire, and 
very much better than he deserved. And yet 
had it entered the old man’s head to propose to 
her that any portion of her habiliments should he 
contrived with a view to disfiguring rather than 
enhancing the advantages of face and figure with 
which Nature had endowed her, it is probable 
that an absurdity so monstrous in her eyes would 
have made a rebel of her. That it should be en- 
joined on her by any of the higher duties or 
sanctions, that she should make herself appear 
less beautiful than she might do, would have 
been so new, so unheard-of, so utterly incompre- 
hensible to her, that it would have been a hope- 
less task to introduce such an idea into her 
brain. 

Heaven knows her little toilette was simple 
enough on the morning on which £ wish to pre- 
sent her to the reader, as she walked with her 
father and a couple of other individuals, to 
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their annual festival in the Cascine. She had 
a plain white dress of some far from costly 
material; with a simple broad hem at the bottom 
—a skirt I believe I should say, for I mean 
only to speak of that part of it which robed 
her from the waist downwards. It was simple 
and cheap; but it was made of modest ampli- 
tude, and was irreproachably washed, starched, 
and ironed. Her bust to the waist was dressed 
in-a black silk jacket, open in front so as to 
show a bit of worked muslin of the form of an 
inverted pyramid, extending downward to within 
an inch of the sash at the waist. This bodice 
also was quite plain. But it sat to perfec- 
tion on the rich contours of her figure. Large 
heavy bands of dark brown wavy hair were 
skilfully arranged on either side of her face, 
and were surmounted by one of those coquettish 
dark brown hats which are assuredly the most 
becoming head-gear that fashion has yet invented 
for the young and pretty; though many of those 
who are both are silly enough to let themselves 
be cheated out of the use of it by the stupid 
declaration of those who are neither, that it is 
“vulgar,” only because the simplicity and easy 
cost of it place it within the reach of many. 
And now how can I give an idea of the face 
that was beneath the hat, and between the bands 
of hair? It wasa face of the veritable Florentine 
type, with smaller features, more delicately 
chiselled, more expressive of intelligence, more 
mobile, than Roman female beauty. There was 
none of the massive dignity and harmonious 
repose of the Roman type of loveliness. A much 
larger portion of the charm of the Tuscan girl 
depended on the soul within, expressing its 
meanings through the large well-opened clear 
grey eyes, and in the constant play of the lines 
ofthe mouth. Altogether, there was less of purely 
animal perfection. The type of countenance was 
the product of a race that had passed through 
many generations of a higher civilisation than 
modern Rome has achieved. The delicately- 
formed rounded little chin, with its dimple in the 
middle, was somewhat prominent. The mouth 
beautifully shaped, and capable of an infinity of 
varying expression. The lips might perhaps have 
been called too thin, and might have been held to 
indicate that form would be considered more im- 
portant than colour. The nose small, thin, and 
straight, but the least in the world retroussée. 
The great grey eyes were exceptional in a model 
Florentine head, and seemed to indicate that a rill 
of northern blood had in some antecedent genera- 
tion been mingled with that of Laura Vanni’s 
Tuscan forefathers. The eyebrows above these 
remarkable eyes were straight and strongly 
marked, and the brow was slightly projecting. The 
forehead, of very fair height, was rounded rather 
than straight, and indicated an organisation in 
which the perceptive faculties were more strongly 
developed than the purely intellectual ones. 
Three male companions were escorting pretty 
Laura to the Cascine. Of these, two seniors 
walked together infront. One was old Laudadio 





Vanni, and the other his intimate friend and 
gossip, and Laura’s godfather, the Cavaliere 
Niccolo Sestini, who, having as a clerk in some 
one of the innumerable public offices spent his 
life till sixty years of age in doing as nearly as 
possible nothing, was now in the enjoyment of a 
pension of some eightpence a day, and of the 
felicity of having nothing whatever to do from 
morning till night. He had possessed this 
happiness for the last ten years, and still deemed 
his lot a most enviable one. He wasa bachelor, 
and his friend Vanni a widower of many years’ 
standing. In appearance the two old men were 
singularly contrasted. The cavaliere was a short, 
fat, roundabout little man, with a head shaped 
like the large end of an egg, and a skull as bald 
as an egg-shell ; rosy fat cheeks, from which every 
vestige of whisker, beard, or moustache, was 
scrupulously shaven; and a face utterly void of 
any expression save that of profound contentment 
and placidity. 

The old jeweller, Laudadio Vanni, was a very 
much more remarkable-looking man. His un- 
usually tall and strangely-slender figure was 
alone sufficient to attract attention ; but the im- 
pression produced by it was exceedingly enhanced 
by an abundance of long straggling locks of 
silvery whiteness, which were blown about by the 
breeze as he walked, carrying his hat in his hand, 
and by an ample and flowing beard of the same 
hue. But the singular expression of his face was 
needed to complete the portrait, which the 
memory of those who saw him rarely failed to 
retain. It was long, narrow, and emaciated as 
his body. The forehead was higher and straighter 
than his daughter’s, but much narrower, and re- 
markably pinched about the temples. But the eye 
was what gave the whole face its peculiar and 
striking expression. It was the same large clear 
grey eye that Laura had, scarcely dimmed 
by old Laudadio’s eight-and-seventy years, but 
with a strange wildness and eagerness of expres- 
sion that seemed to impart something almost 
“uncanny” to the physiognomy. The head 
might have been taken as a model for that of 
some rapt Ossianic bard, had it not been that 
there was a certain meanness about the lines of 
the mouth and in the expression of the narrow 
retiring forehead that would have been inconsis- 
tent with the idea. The old man stooped a 
little, not at the shoulders, but at the hips; and 
the attitude thus given to his body, joined to the 
slight protrusion of the chin, caused by the 
habitual rectification of the stoop, gave an air of 
restless anxiety to the figure which was very 
striking. 

The fourth member of the party was, like old 
Vanni, a goldsmith and jeweller ; but, though he 
had reached his five-and-thirtieth year, he was not 
yet master of a shop and business of his own. A 
better workman at his art than Carlo Bardi 
could not be found in Florence, and that is 
saying a great deal. Nor could there have been 
found a more thrifty man, which, as these are 
especially Florentine virtues, is saying much 
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more. But Carlo had been unfortunate—had 
been obliged to support entirely a sickly sister, 
and pay the debts of a worthless brother. Both 
these had now been dead some years, however, 
and Carlo was once again beginning to hope that 
he should achieve the establishment of a shop 
and business of his own, and fulfil the almost 
equally long-deferred hope of making Laura 
Vanni his wife. It was quite understood be- 
tween them long ago that the hope was mutual ; 
and their talk, as arm in arm they followed the 
two old men along the path by the bank of the 
Arno, was accordingly more of material interests, 
and less of the pleasant nonsense of love-making, 
than might have been the case some eight or ten 
years before. For Laura, I am shocked to say, 
had reached her seven-and-twentieth year. 

When they reached the favourite meadow 
selected by the Florentines for the annual cele- 
bration of their “merenda” festival, the ground 
was almost entirely occupied by parties of four 
or five, or sometimes ten or twelve, covering 
with their clean white cloths, pitched in most 
unexclusive neighbourhood to each-other, nearly 
the whole turf. The porter hired for the oc- 
casion, who had been sent on with the materials 
of our friends’ “ merenda,” had selected for them 
what he deemed a desirable spot. But the old 
cavaliere was not so easily contented. One place 
was exposed to the wind from the hills, another 
would be in the full sun in half an hour; a third 
did not command a view of the “ palazzo vechio” 
tower; and he had eaten his “ merenda” in sight 
of that every Ascension-day for the last ten 
years. His old friend the while took no part in 
his search for a spot to suit him, but seemed, 
with his strange eager look, intently occupied in 
counting the numbers of the different parties on 
the ground around—counting the men, counting 
the women (for almost every knot was composed 
of family parties)—counting everything he could 
see, and all with an appearance of the strangest 
interest. 

At last, old Niccolo—“ Il Cavaliere,” as his 
friend Vanni never failed to call him—found a 
spot to his liking ; and the little party seated 
themselves on the grass, and made the necessary 
preparations for their feast. It cannot be said 
that the cavaliere’s choice of a locality was a bad 
one. It was close under the thick tall hedge 
that forms the boundary of the meadow furthest 
from the city. The river was thus on their left ; 
the meadow crowded with the holiday-makers, 
and the more or less pretentious and luxurious 
preparations for eating and drinking, with the 
towers and domes of the city in the distance, in 
front of them ; and the thick woods of the Cascine, 
and above and beyond these the hill of Fiesole, 
with its tower and its villas, to the right. 

Laura drew forth from their store a clean 
white cloth, and four very coarse, but nicely 
washed, napkins; while the cavaliere was 
ascertaining that the flasks of wine had tra- 
velled safely in the basket made expressly for 
the purpose of carrying a couple of Florentine 





flasks, and consisting of two circular receptacles 
some nine inches in diameter, and as much in 
depth, joined together at one point of their 
circumference, and surmounted by a semi- 
circular handle. Such a contrivance is needed 
for moving the fragile egg-shell-like flasks, which 
enter so largely into Tuscan domestic use. Flasks 
for wine, flasks for oil, flasks for milk, flasks for 
medicine, flasks for water. The legal Florence 
flask contains seven pounds’ weight of wine, and is 
equal to nearly three ordinary bottles. But the 
glass is of the very thinnest; and even the 
baskets described above would fail in securing 
their large bulging sides and long slender necks 
from frequent breakage, were they not invariably 
covered with a rush-work coat as high as the 
shoulder. The neck, which ends without any 
rim, and looks just as if it had been irregularly 
broken off, is so slender, that corking it in our 
fashion is out of the question. The Florentine, 
therefore, when he has filled his wine-flask, pours 
into the narrow neck a little drop of olive oil, 
which, resting on the wine to the thickness of 
about half an inch, effectually and hermetically 
closes the aperture. A wisp of straw, or, oftener 
still, a vine-leaf, loosely placed in the mouth of the 
opening, serves to keep out flies, dust, and such 
matters; and the flasks, which of course remain 
always upright on their rush-plaited bottoms, may 
stay thus for years. When wanted, a morsel of 
wool or cotton thrust into the neck of the flask 
readily absorbs the oil, which is thus removed ; 
or, without any such eontrivance, a practised 
Florentine hand will toss the oil out with a jerk, 
without spilling a drop of the wine. 

“There!” said the cavaliere, “ those ought to 
be a couple of flasks of as good Pomino as you 
would wish to drink. I went to the bishop’s 
cellar for them myself yesterday.” 

* Red wine—that gives me the number 33. I 
wanted my third number!” muttered old Vanni; 
“a very remarkable combination.” 

“Does all the Pomino vineyard belong to the 
Bishop of Fiesole ?” asked Carlo. 

“ All,” replied Signor Sestini ; “ but the worst 
of it is, that the bishop has other farms besides, 
on which he makes a very inferior wine ; and his 
lordship is just as apt to mix his flasks, and 
cheat his customers, as any wine-shop-keeper in 
Florence.” 

“Bishop is number 32!” cried Vanni ; “very 
curious indeed.” 

Laura had by this time spread the cloth, and 
produced a long loaf of brownish bread, two feet 
or near it in length, by four inches in width, and 
three in height; a quantity of “salame,” or 
Bologna sausage, uncooked thinly sliced, and 
wrapped in abundance of fresh vine-leaves ; some 
salad; a quarter of roast lamb—the grand dish 
of the repast—about as large as a good-sized 
quarter of rabbit ; and some apples. 

The fat little cavaliere and ex-clerk fell to at 
once; and the young people followed his ex- 
ample. But old Laudadio’s head was still 
running meditatively on his numbers. 
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“The three objects of discourse that first 
spontaneously strike your mind, and take your 
attention,” said he, more to himself than to his 
companions ; “certainly they were the red wine, 
the bishop, and the apples. Why did my mind 
fix on those in preference to all the other things 
spoken of? Aha! there is the force of the 
cabala. I multiply the number of the first 
object by that of the second, and thus get 1050. 
I multiply this again by the number of the third, 
and this gives me 2100.” 

“ But what is the connexion,” said Carlo, with 
something almost like a groan, “ between red 
wine and the number 33, or between a bishop 
and number 32 ?” 

“What is the connexion,” returned the old 
man, sharply; “does not every one know that 
there is a profound and mystical relation between 
certain numbers and every object in nature and 
art, and every act which a man can do? Are 
they not recorded in the book which contains 
the result of the life-long labours of the greatest 
sages of the generations past?” And putting his 
hand in the pocket of the threadbare old long 
frock-coat, which hung loosely on his attenuated 
figure as on a clothes-horse, he pulled forth a 
dirty, greasy, and well-thumbed volume, en- 
titled “ Fortune for all Men. A Book of Dreams 
for Players in the Lottery. The last improved 
edition, published at Florence, in 1858.” “ Here,” 
said he, laying his tremulous hand reverently 
on the book, “here is the connexion, friend 
Carlo ;” and proceeding hurriedly to refer to his 
oracle, he turned to a kind of dictionary of all sorts 
of objects, names, and actions, which occupied 
one hundred and eighty-six out of its two hun. 
dred and fifty-six pages, and pointed to the above- 
mentioned numbers appended to the objects in 
question. “Ah! the science of numbers is a 
great and wonderful science!” said he. 

“But to think of your knowing the numbers 
denoted by the red wine, the bishop, and the 
apples, without turning to the book !” said the old 
cavaliere, with evident admiration. “Ah, my 
friend, what a head! what a mind you have !” 

“Why, papa knows every number in the list, 
I do believe,” said Laura, laying her hand on the 
old man’s silver locks, as he sat beside her, and 
kissing him onthe forehead; “ few know as much 
of the cabala as papa does.” 

“Few have studied them, perhaps, as pro- 
foundly and as long,” returned he, with the 
mock humility of gratified vanity. “ But, alas! 
Art is long, and the longest life short.” 

“The longest life would indeed be too short, I 
fear, to reach the goal of your studies, Signor 
Vanni,” said Carlo, not without bitterness. 

“Who knows!” cried the old man, fiercely, 
“ Who knows when the reward may come to the 
watchful and unwearied student—come in a 
moment, suddenly, unexpectedly, rich and abund- 
ant! 2100, I said. Multiply this by the number 
of the current year, add the golden number, and 
with the product form the pyramid of the great 
Rutilio of Calabria. Take the second line of it 








for your first number, the two figures at the right 
hand of the base for your second, and the two 
figures at the left hand for your third number; 
place these beneath your pillow at night; and, 
should you dream of them, the result is sure ;— 
almost sure,” added the old dreamer, with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

The cavaliere, meanwhile, was doing great ex- 
ecution among the eatables; and it was not till 
the last diminutive bone of the cat-like lamb was 
picked, that he lit his cigar, and soon afterwards 
fell asleep in perfect beatitude smoking it. The 
old jeweller ate very sparingly, and fell to conning 
his book, and doing endless multiplications and 
additions. The lovers, of course, were happy, and 
busy in talk of their hopes of shortly accomplish- 
ing the long-waited for marriage. And thus the 
merenda lasted far into the afternoon; and it 
was nearly sunset when the little party started 
to walk by the river-bank to Florence. 





MY IDEA. 

Susmittine myself unwillingly to that uni- 
formity of type which is one of the causes of 
the dulness of your journal, my desire is, Mr. 
A. Y. R., to make use of its enormous circula- 
tion. You would do well to fatten out those 
last two words with a good feed of lamp-black, 
and display them prominently, but you are too 
much behind the age to do it, and do it you 
won’t. All that Iam now about to say to you 
ought to be printed as the author who best knew 
how to catch the public eye, the late Mr. George 
Robins, would have known how to print it, so 
that every one should 


OBSERVE ! 


A MILLION CHARMS!! 
OF 
VARIOUS AND UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION!!! 
IN THE 


IMPENDING MASTER STROKE!!!! 


THAT WILL ENABLE 


ANY ONE !!I!! 
TO BECOME 

A MILLIONAIRE!!! 

Perhaps you will oblige me by displaying at 
least those words with a little typographical 
propriety. But as for the late Mr. George 
Robins, he was a man of a past generation, and 
for the last twenty years the world has been ex- 
pecting his successor. He is come. I am he. 
Julius Cesar Richards. When Providence raises 
up such men as Robins, Richards Well, 
when such men do come to trace out to the 
peoples the path they ought to follow; to stamp 
with the seal of their genius a new era; and to 
accomplish in a few years the labour of many 
centuries—all I say is, happy the peoples who 
can comprehend and follow them. 

The day is gone by when, of their own merits, 
modest men were dumb. 1, Mr. A. Y. R., state 
this as a fact which became well known to me 
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during the early part of my career as a bill- 
sticker. But il aticking — the advertiser’s 
Magna Charta—should be out of date. I am 
come to abolish it. I look upon bill-sticking, 
and the announcements in the advertising 
columns of newspapers and magazines, as re- 
resenting a mere stone age in the art of pub- 
icity. My attention has been called to the 
fact that sailors find in the drift innumerable 
flint stones, with which, for want of better 
knives, thousands of years ago men cut their 
corns and carved their mutton. Why the flints 
float and where they are drifting to, I am not 
aware; but the present drift of my remark is, 
that the generality of bill-sticking is as many 
thousand years behind Me as shaving with 

bbles is behind shaving with razors. Julius 
vesar Richards, in the few years he has given 
to the exercise of genius, accomplished the 
labour of many centuries. Happy the peoples 
who shall now understand all that he wants to 
do for them, and let him do it. 

I mean to do it all Myself. All applications 
to be made direct to Me. I am for no Boards 
of Directors, no promoting of a Sublime and 
Practical Sublunar Publicity Company. There 
is no limit to My responsibilities. I will teach 
any man how to play the Trumpet of Fame, and 
guarantee him perfect in two lessons. But he 
must play tunes of my composing, or study as 
a composer in my school. 

What, I ask, can be more rude and barbarous 
than that the inventor, say of a pair of cheap 
trousers, should placard his triumph upon tran- 
sitory hoardings, or cause it to be announced 
upon some dreary expanse of dead wall, or cast 
it among blacking-bottles, coals, and what not, 
in the desolate and unfrequented back garden 
which is annexed to the inhabited part of a news- 
paper? I need not say that I allude to what are 
called, look us anon, the advertising columns. 
I answer, Nothing. 

Now— 

The distance from the eyes to the mouth 
is in a well-grown adult two inches and a half, 
in a child less. It is calculated that there are 
made annually in this country one billion three 
hundred and seventeen million eight hundred 
and ninety-six thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four buns. These buns are eaten by the 
tailor-employing classes; the classes by whom 
tailors are not employed being so little addicted 
to them, that it was considered a mark of par- 
ticular ignorance in Madam Pumpadoor to ask, 
when told that the poor could not get bread, 
why they did not get buns. On acalculation of 
averages drawn from six thousand four hundred 
and ten cases, it is found that the average 
number of mouthfuls taken during the consump- 
tion of a bun by mastication is, in round numbers 
and semicircular bites, seven. In consequence 
of the cohesive doughiness of the bun substance, 
each morsel remains in the mouth for a con- 
siderable time, and the intervals between the 
seven journeys taken by the bun on the way to 
the mouth are wholly occupied by the prudent 
consumer in careful observation, with a view to 


the discovery of legs of cockroaches, pieces of 
grit, and other substances known to be occasion- 
ally embedded in its texture. 

Well, sir, I command that there shall be 
stamped upon all the buns in the three kingdoms 
the pattern of the trousers to be advertised, with 
the name and address of their maker written 
down their legs, say Larkins, Ninety-nine and 
a half, Berkeley-square. What is the conse- 
quence? Instead of advertising on the walls of 
such a public way as Goswell-street or Pudding- 
lane, E. C., I send the advertisement-of those 
trousers into every man’s private Pudding-lane. 
Other ways he may not know, or he may be in- 
attentive to what passes upon them; but the 
way to his mouth every man—it is said even the 
blind—can see, and to whatever passes on that 
road he pays always particular attention. Very 
well then, every advertisement travelling upon 
that road comes, at a distance of only three 
inches, most immediately and literally under a 
man’s eyes. I have not overlooked the fact that, 
in this particular instance, I say let there be 
stamped trousers and the name of the trousers- 
maker upon all the buns, although the greater 
number of the buns are eaten by ladies, who are 
not supposed to need the article thus advertised. 
The incongruity would fix attention, and ensure 
the diffusion of many statements and remarks 
from those lips to which men and trouser-buyers 
most willingly listen. 

It might appear, at first sight, that it would be 
more desirable to place advertisements upon the 
captains and Abernethy biscuits, because their 
hardness compels the consumer to take double 
time over them. Of course they are to be placed 
there, but careful inquiry has disclosed the im- 
portant fact that of one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-one persons who have been in- 
terrogated on the subject, one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-six admit that, without ex- 
actly knowing why they do so, they are in the 
habit of smashing or Beer md up a captain’s 
biscuit before they begin to eat it. Biscuits 
usually eaten in this manner will, under my 
régime, be covered with repetitions of an adver- 
tisement small in size; as well-executed minia- 
tures of a blacking-bottle, or a boot, or a watch, 
with the name of the watch, boot, or blacking- 
maker so repeated that it might enter the mouth 
on every fragment not too closely approaching 
to the nature of a crumb. 

But of course my system, so far as it consists 
in forcing the world to swallow every advertiser’s 
statement on the subject of the wares he has to 
sell, is not supported wholly upon biscuits and 
buns. No, sir. I shall take contracts for ad- 
vertisements on the sponge cakes, on the cocked- 
hats, round the edges of the open tarts, and so 
forth. I shall issue forms of moulds in which 
alone confectioners will be allowed to make the 
creams and jellies ordered of them for dinners 
and supper parties. Thus no jelly shall appear 
upon a festive board without taking thither some 
piece of information, as, that A. B. of has 
succeeded in importing a Pure Natural Sherry 
at seven and ninepence a dozen, duty paid; or 
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that persons in want of money can apply to Jonas 
Fang, Esquire, Wolf-court, Lamb’s Conduit- 
street. The top and bottom crusts of the poor 
man’s quartern loaf I shall let separately by 
tender, one for advertisement of immediate Loans 
from five shillings to twenty pounds ; the other 
crust to be competed for by publicans and quack 
medicine vendors. 

It is true that the dawn of My Era had de- 
clared itself before my coming. It did so when 
the postman took from friend to friend letters 
in envelopes that had cost less to the purchaser 
in consideration of his circulating advertise- 
ments of black lead or tooth-brushes printed 
inside them. It did so when the father of 
a family, taking his children to the pone, 
was informed by inscriptions on the scenery 
where to buy his wine cheap or get a four- 
guinea watch, and when from a walking meat- 
screen, with ladle arms, and a saucepan head, 
there was read to him by the clown, in comic 
voice, the name of a person who had paid to 
have the attention of playgoers seriously di- 
rected to the noted shop for bottle jacks. hese 
weak efforts show to what society was verging 
before I appeared and grasped the situation. 
To establish a durable and perfect system of 
advertising, there wanted a man who, raising 
himself above vulgar passions, should unite in 
himself the essential qualities—just ideas of 
each of his predecessors, avoiding their faults 
as well as their errors. The man capable of so 
lofty a mission now exists. 

I will abolish the present unmeaning system 
of butter prints, and, instead of the unsugges- 
tive swan or beehive, will issue forms for the 
stamping of all pats of butter within the three 
kingdoms. I will let the march to fame over 
the butter of the country to the boldest bidder. 
If to an author, all the butter shali be sent to 
all the tables shaped into little models of his 
volume, with the name stamped on the back and 
sides. Surely I should secure him butter enough 
to make his book go down. I would not over- 
look the morning toast, the slice of bread, the 
fish, the chicken, or the roast. To secure these 
very important mediums of direct communica- 
tion with the public, I would issue brands fre- 
quently changed. On Monday, say, the break- 
fast toast should come up elegantly stamped 
with an advertisement of Wind Pulls lightly 
burnt into the texture of each slice. On Tues- 
day, there should be “ No More Toothache.” 
On Wednesday, the toast should tell the price 
of Streaky’s Kamtschatkan Breakfast Bacon. 
Or, in a good house, I would supply several 
toast brands at once, and so apply to the toast- 
rack the principle of the motto _ = ty utilised ; 
—as I need not say that the motto kisses them- 
selves should be—kissing and telling, “ When 
you marry, go to Smith’s for comforters ;” or, 
** Buy Fe perambulators of J. Brown, six 
hundred and ninety, Tothill-fields.” 

In the next place, without discarding ele- 
gance, I shall abolish all designs that are not 
useful as well as ornamental. Every decanter, 
every wine-glass, every tumbler, shall have 





woven into its pattern, or simply engraved 
upon it, a conspicuous advertisement of some- 
body and something. All table and other linen 
shall have advertisements appointed by me to 
be part of its texture. Thus, for example, I 
might, if the tenders proved the highest, re- 
commend Retzsch’s Cod-liver Oil on all the 
dinner napkins; and this alone would suffice 
to make that person’s Cod-liver Oil famous. 
His advertisement might also be appropriately 
branded upon all the codfish brought to table. 
I need not say that there shall be no square or 
round of carpet pattern that shall not contain 
an announcement elegantly and appropriately 
introduced into its web; and I will from time 
to time lay down carpets, at my own expense, 
in the rooms of all persons who see much com- 
pany. Again, for the coarse bill-sticking, 
which I propose to banish from the public 
street, I shall ordain the far more eflicient 
institution of bill-sticking within the house. 
Elegant forms of placard will be devised, and 
householders and houseowners, entirely saved 
the cost of papering their houses, will have their 
paperings renewed once a year, or oftener. The 
dining-rooms will be handsomely but plainly de- 
corated with advertisements relating to that part 
of the establishment. The drawing-room will be 
elegantly decorated, in gold and colour, with ad- 
vertisements of skirts, crinolines, and other knick- 
knacks. The bedrooms shall be neatly papered 
with advertisements of their appropriate furni- 
ture, of night-lights, patent medicines, and of 
the number of shirts purchasable for a shilling. 
The hall and passages with advertisements of 
sticks and umbrellas, goloshes, waterproof coats, 
hats, mats, bats, and cockroaches-however-nu- 
merous - destroyed - in-a-single-night. I need 
not add that I will allow no glazier to put a 
pane of glass into any window until at least one 
advertisement, suitable to the room it lights, has 
been engraved neatly but conspicuously in the 
middle. 

I need not enter into more detail, because it 
would be hopeless to attempt the complete ex- 
ploration of my vast idea, I let any one peep 
in at the keyhole of the yet unopened door of 
my Temple of Fame, and carry away some sort 
of an impression of its perfectness of form, and 
of the enormity of its proportions. I look, sir, 
to see the day when every man carries a good 
lot of advertisements as well as a good dinner 
underneath his waistcoat, besides several ad- 
vertisements in his hat, more in his pocket- 
handkerchief, and when even the glasses in his 
spectacles are utilised by somebody who wants 
to catch hiseye; and that will be My day, the da 
of Julius Cesar Richards. When judicious ad- 
vertising shall have made everybody’s fortune, 
that will be My day. The day of the domina- 
tion which rests on true greatness and incon- 
iestable utility will have declared itself. Let 
us be logical and we shall be just. It is well 
worthy of your attention that, when destiny is 
driving a state of things towards an aim, there 
is, by a law of fate, a concurrence of all forces 





in the same direction. Bill-sticking society has 
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been aimlessly and confusedly, but to my eyes 
very clearly, tending towards Me. What is 
now wanted is a Cesar of Publicity, who, in the 
diffusion of advertisements, unites the elegance 
of manner which seduces with the energy of 
character which commands. Everything has 
been helping, unconsciously, the progress of 
the events which smooths for Me the way to 
supreme power. Once elevated to power, my 
first acts will be to execute, as Dispenser of 
Fame, what as a citizen I have supported. Let 
us not, dear Mr. A. Y. R., pare: seek little 
passions in great souls. The success of superior 
men, it is a consoling thought, is due rather to 
the loftiness of their sentiments than to the 
speculations of selfishness and cunning. There 
have been three great men in the world—Julius 
Cesar, George Robins, and Me. It is consolin 
to me to think so, and kind of me to say so. 
do, indeed, require for the fulfilment of my great 
and beneficent project, that I shall be trusted 
with a certain amount of despotic power. But 
when you have a great genius to guide you, I 
can’t say how bad it is of you not to give him, as 
your leader, a complete and firm hold of your 
nose. Only by divckg Me to work out my 
thoroughly harmonious system can you escape 
from the disorders and discrepancies of method 
and result that now agitate the advertising 
world. I ask only for powers that may be 
delegated to Me by the British parliament. So 
far from wishing to overthrow parliament— 
though the mention of such a fact may savour 
of bribery—I may mention that if it confer on 
Me the powers I require, I will advertise it 
gratuitously next July on all the butter-pats. 
lt and they will be in a state of dissolution; 
but as long as there is butter in the land there 
shall be members of parliament. I wish to 
overthrow none of the institutions. I ask only 
for despotic power over one of them, that | 
may develop it and strengthen it, and be a 
Cxsar—which is the next best thing to a mother 
—to it; and that I may have the keeping of its 
purse. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF WASHING. 

CLEANLINEss is next to godliness; some 
people even say that cleanliness is godliness. 
A clean mind and conscience, in a clean body, is 
the nearest approach to purity we can fanc 
here below. The two great human ills whic 
mainly cause men to fear misfortune and poverty, 
are the consequent hunger and dirtiness which 
they entail. When that heroic impostor, Cag- 
liostro, at last fell into the rat-trap of a Roman 
prison, he implored of his jailors two favours 
only—the visits of his wife, and a supply of 
clean linen. Both were refused ; and a liberal 
quantity of pious books (pious from the St. 
Angelo point of view) granted instead. 
_ Different nations ditfer greatly in their no. 
tions of personal cleanliness ; as do also different 
classes in the same nation. The people of 


do with linen when soiled ? 
would be, “ Wash it.” 
must be an interval between the soiling and 
the washing, How is it best disposed of during 
that interval ? 


conquerors of the world, receive two complete 
washings from head to foot, not during their 
lives, buf one as soon as they are born, and 
another as soon as they are dead. A bath is 
considered, if not immoral, at least the first 
step to immorality. A respectable young 
woman, being asked if she did not sometimes 
take a bath, indignantly inquired who they took 
her for? Some Orientals, by their singular 
habits, quite neutralise the effects of their fre- 
quent ablutions. By wearing a silken shirt, 
which they change rarely, or which they wear 
perhaps till it falls to pieces, they may be said 
to be clean only while they are in their bath. 
They are open to the taunt flung at the uareal 
invalid, when, complaining that he had tried 
everything to get rid of his rheumatism, was 
asked whether he had tried a clean shirt. 

There are even prejudices as to the part of the 
person which may be kept quite clean with im- 
punity. By many, the feet are scrupulously pre- 
served from all contact with water, through the 
apprehension either that it would make them 
tender, or that it would cause them to increase 
in size. Not afew a fear the former 
contingency ; their foot, like the heel of Achilles, 
is not dipped in the river Styx, nor in any 
earthly stream. Not a few brilliant belles are 
afraid that their feet would swell like sponges 
on the application of water to them. 

There is also prevalent, amongst the middle 
and lower classes of England, a belief that too 
much clean linen, and especially too much 
clean flannel worn next the skin, is weakening ; 
that it extracts strength, in the shape of per- 
spiration ; and that xo¢ to change it often, ob- 
viates that mode of exhaustion. It economises, 
they believe, their daily corporeal expenditure. 
But, to rectify that mistake, the medical 
man has only to be consulted as to whether 
anything which has ever been exhaled from the 
person ought ever to be re-absorbed. A gen- 
tleman puts on his two shirts per day—one 
when he rises, another when he dresses for 
dinner—without thereby falling into delicate 
health. 

To have clean linen, we must krow how to 


clean it. A few hints on washing may be wel- 
come. If the subject be humble, at least it is 
useful. And, after all, the state of a man’s shirt 


comes home to his feelings quite as much as the 
state of the starry firmament; the spots which 
we find upon our linen are quite as interesting, 
though not so big, as the spots discovered on 
the sun. ' 


In the first place, what is the best thing to 
A proper answer 
But, as there always 


Except in cases of absolute necessity, as in 


besieged towns, or on board ship during long 
sea voyages, linen (and other articles of clothing) 
should neither be kept long unclean, nor massed 
in large quantities; and that for important 





modern Rome, the direct descendants of the 





reasons, 


In many parts of France, it is cus- 
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tomary for families to have an immense stock 
of linen, so as to wash only once in six months, 
when they hold what they call “une lessive 
monstre”—a monster washing. All the hedges 
on the farm, all the grass on the estate, are 
hung and spread with white for days together. 
The comfort in the house during this washin 
bout, and the consequences to the linen itself, 
may be imagined without any great effort. In 
one French novel, the heroine, pursued by a 
wicked Lovelace, takes refuge, not in her 
virtue nor under her parents’ wing, but in the 
dirty linen closet, where she locks herself in as 
a new form of martyrdom. She was worse off 
than Falstaff in the buckbasket ; for he had air, 
and afterwards water. 

Soiled linen, kept in a confined place, is in- 
salubrious, and is also more liable to injury than 
when clean and neatly folded away in drawers. 
Linen, like all vegetable matter, is subject to 
putrefaction ; and when it is coated with 
sugar, gum, grease, and with animal matters 
already in a state of decomposition, putrid fer- 
mentation easily sets in, especially if it be put 
in a heap, in a close, warm, and damp spot. 
Should there be pieces impregnated with oil 
or fat, they may possibly set the house on fire. 
It is well known that oils absorb oxygen in 
the process of thickening or drying. Now, 
this absorption is not progressive and uniform. 
It often happens, through causes which are not 
precisely known, that the absorption takes place 
at first, and for a long while, insensibly ; then, 
all of a sudden, it is energetically developed, 
with a considerable disengagement of heat. 
This heat may become sufficient to make the 
linen take fire spontaneously. Beginnings of 
fire—which are promptly extinguished through 
the careful ord that is constantly kept—often 
break out in lamp-rooms of theatres. Heaps 
of filthy rags, thrown into the corner of a 
kitchen, have been known to burst into flame 
of themselves. 

Another injury to which dirty linen is exposed, 
is from the ravages of mice oa rats. These little 
rodents (who have been sent by Providence to 
devour numerous substances which, if left to 
rot, would poison the air) do not always confine 
themselves to their providential mission. Dirty 
linen, seasoned to their taste, is a tempting 
morsel, and often suffers accordingly. A goo 
housekeeper will therefore contrive to keep her 
linen in that state as short a time as possible. 
The sooner she washes it, the less trouble she 
will have. The stains will be easier to remove ; 
the gums composing them will not have time to 
dry, nor the oils to thicken. One cause of 
unhealthiness to her family will be avoided ; and 
her stock of linen—a valuable portion of her 
household capital—will be exposed to much 
fewer chances of spoiling. The small quantity 
of foul linen which she is obliged to keep, 
instead of being thrown in a heap, will be hung 
on a rope stretched in a dry and airy place. 
Rats and mice will be set at defiance, by passing 
each end of the rope through the necks of broken 
bottles before fastening them to the wall. 


Even in an economical point of view, the 
washing question is interesting. The humblest 
establishment is obliged to make it enter, in 
some form or other, into its budget. Even if 
the wife wash at home, there is at least the 
expense of soap, soda, and fire. Every French 
soldier used to cost fourpence per week for 
washing ; improved methods have now reduced 
it to one penny, or a trifle less. Suppose that 
each inhabitant of London spends no more, for 
clean linen and woollens, than one pound per 
annum, on an average, the washerwoman’s bill 
for the metropolis alone will amount exactly to 
three millions sterling annually. What it is 
for the United Kingdom, must be a sum ap- 
proaching to the sublime. 

To this very considerable payment for washing 
should be added another, which is still more im- 

ortant ; namely, the deterioration of the tissues. 

e are only too well aware how quickly washer- 
women wear our linen out. Every time it comes 
from the wash, the diminution of its value is 
greater than the cost of the operation. This 
second outlay, coming on the top of the first, 
falls particularly heavy on the labouring classes. 
The workman, as long as he has employment, 
generally manages to meet his current expenses 
with tolerable ease. Among these, is that of 
washing. Extraordinary expenses press harder 
upon him. The renewal of a worn-out stock of 
linen becomes a very serious business. 

To discover less expensive modes of washing, 
and modes less injurious to the linen, is therefore 
a problem of equal economical and hygienic 
importance. It is known that the operation 
of washing, when ill performed, is unhealthy 
even for those who perform it. The solution 
of the problem will, as its immediate conse- 
quence, allow the working classes to possess 
more linen, and to wash it more frequently. 
And—setting aside foolish and ignorant preju- 
dices—sanitary professors know how favourable 
a frequent change of linen is to the health, 
especially for those who toil and perspire. And 
exactly as conducive as clean linen is to health, 
by absorbing gradually what we transpire, 
equally noxious is dirty linen, in consequence 
of the putrid miasms disengaged from it. 

Dirty linen is, in general, five per cent heavier 
than clean. If you bring out one hundred pounds 
of linen for use, it will weigh one hundred and 
five when it goes to the wash. The additional 
five pounds are due to moisture, and to greasy 
or gummy substances. Mere stains have no 
appreciable weight. The dirt in linen is 
derived from dust and impurities of every 
kind adhering to and fixed in the tissue, whether 
by the viscous clamminess which is formed by 
yb nan and albuminous substances—that is, 
those similar in their nature to white of egg— 
or by fatty matters. Moreover, linen is often 
soiled by spots caused by colouring matters 
which have dyed, as it were, the portion of the 
linen which they have touched. The dye so 
left is often irremovable by either water, soap, 
or ash-lie. The washerwoman’s art ought to 
make all those stains to disappear. 
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The first kind, caused by gummy or albumi- 
nous substances, which are soluble in cold or 
tepid water, will be removed by simple washing. 
The second sort of dirt, owing its existence to 
oily matters which enter our body-linen by 
transpiration, and our table and kitchen-linen by 
the grease absorbed during use, can only be 
discharged by the application of substances 
which either themselves dissolve grease, or 
render it soluble in water by altering its nature. 
Thirdly, for spots caused by such matters 
as ink or iron-rust, water will often be in- 
efficacious ; and the substances which dissolve 
or modify grease, not only will not remove them, 
but will fix them more permanently. These 
spots, also, by their contact, may discolour 
other portions of the tissue, so that one spot 
may become the parent of many. 

Tt is desirable, therefore, to remove such 
stains before sending linen to the wash, by em- 

loying the special means required for each. 

hus, for ink-spots, use oxalic acid, or salts of 
sorrel, which discharge the gall-nut contained 
in the ink; for iron-moulds, very diluted sul- 
hurie acid, having about the sourness of 
emonade. Of course, the place will be rinsed 
in several waters, and plenty of them, as soon as 
the spot has disappeared. For fruit stains, 
‘eau de javelle” (see infra) may be employed 
with great discretion and subsequent rinsings. 
Fresh paint, and a few other similar stains, are 
removed by essence of turpentine. Lastly, 
stains of nitrate of silver, now common since 
the spread of amateur photography, had better 
be entrusted to a professional chemist, since the 
substance often employed to remove them is an 
extremely dangerous and violent poison. You 
may, however, do it yourself without danger, by 
using a solution of iodide of potassium, to which 
a few erystals of iodine have been added, and 
afterwards washing the spot (which turns deep 
black) with a small quantity of concentrated 
hyposulphate of soda, which causes it instantly 
to disappear. A liberal rinsing with water must 
be immediately applied. 

If a spot resist your utmost efforts to get rid 
of it, what are you to do? Leave it. For if 
Neatness say, “A hole is better than a spot,” 
Economy urges that “A spot is better than a 
hole.” And a hole will certainly be the conse- 
quence of violent attempts to eradicate a fast- 
stained spot. As all spots are removed much 
more easily when they are recent, the wisest 
plan is, as far as possible, to take them out as 
soon as they are made. ‘The spots once out, all 
that remains upon the linen is the soiling pro- 
duced by dust, gums, and greases, And as 
every day cannot be washing-day, it must remain 
in that state till the first opportunity. 

When that day arrives, care must be taken 
not to put the linen into hot water at first ; 
because boiling water, which coagulates albu- 
men, would only fix more firmly in the linen the 
impurities with which albumen happens to be 
combined. 

For greasy matters, substances must be em- 
ployed which enable watcr to carry them off. 








If any fatty body, as tallow or oil, remain 
in contact with an alkali, as soda or potash, 
for a certain time and at a certain tempera- 
ture, there is formed by their union another 
body, soap, which possesses the remarkable 
property not only of being dissolved itself in 
water, but also of dissolving greasy bodies in 
its own solution, Take this familiar illustra- 
tion: You smear your hands with oil. You 
wash them in the softest*rain-water; in vain. 
The oil will not quit your skin by combin- 
ing with the water, as syrup, salt, or treacle 
would. You therefore take soap. The outer 
surface of the soap soon becomes dissolved in the 
water; and into this solution the oil will enter, 
and your hands come out of their trouble 
clean. 

Similarly, to remove from linen the greasy 
matters which, in spite of the application of 
water, retain dirt in it, we must either dissolve 
that grease in soapy water, or we must trans- 
form the grease itself into a soap, by means of 
an alkali, in order to be able subsequently to 
dissolve the new-made soap in water, and so get 
rid of all the impurities at once. Soap’s pro- 
perty of forming a solution with which oil and 
grease will combine, is shared by a few other 
substances; by yolk of egg, for instance, and 
certain sagiuaiee, The stems of common soap- 
wort, Saponaria officinalis, a native plant, if 
crushed and beaten up with water, cause it to 
froth exactly like soap, and render like service 
for washing purposes. There is a double- 
flowered variety, which is pretty enough to be 
encouraged, if it were not so weedy and trouble- 
some, Whien once established on a bank or 
other spot where there are many matted roots, 
it is next to impossible to extirpate it. Besides 
this, there is a hothouse plant, the soap-tree, 
Sapindus (Sapo-Indus) saponaria, which bears 
fruit, the size of a walnut. Crushed upon 
linen, it has the same effect as soap, producing 
a white thick froth, which takes out grease 
wonderfully well; the proof of which is its 
success in purifying negroclothing. In default 
of genuine and actual soap, these substances, 
which give water the power of dissolving grease, 
are at least worth ascleer in mind for the 
removal of grease-spots from tissues and 
stuffs. 

Soap, therefore, is a peacemaker, a negotiator, 
an amalgamator, a means of union between two 
antagonistic opposites, oil and water. It is a 
neutral ground, on which those very antipathic 
substances are able to come to an understanding 
and work together. Its value consists in that, 
in it, we have a great cleansing power com- 
pressed into a very small space. (Soap is also 
used in surgery and medicine, but that employ 
ment is foreign to our purpose.) The applica- 
tion of soap asa detergent is not of high an- 
tiquity. Like other useful things, electric com- 
munication, for instance, it seems to have been 
known, as a fact, for a considerable time before 
it was turned to its most serviceable account. 
Soap, at first, was merely a cosmetic, for smooth- 
ing the hair and brightening the complexion. 
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When once its valuable detersive powers were 
discovered—doubtless by accident—its employ- 
ment spread rapidly. Numerous soap manu- 
factories sprang up in Italy, notably in the little 
seaport town of Savona, near Genoa, whence the 
French name of soap, “savon.” The manufac- 
ture spread in Spain and France. Marseilles 
became famous for its marbled soaps. Our 
word “soap” may come from the Latin “ sapo,” 
which is mentioned by Pliny as an invention of 
the Gauls. 

As woollen garments preceded linen, so the 
fuller’s art (for cleansing, scouring, and pressing 
cloths and stuffs) is older than the washer- 
woman’s, being due, it appears, to one Nicias, 
the son of Hermias. His grand discovery would 
be the employment of an earth, since named 
after the persons who use it. The Roman 
fullers, who washed dirty togas, were persons 
of no little importance. Their trade, and the 
manner of carrying it on, were regulated by 
laws, such as the Lex Metella de fullonibus. 
At one time, fuller’s earth (found of a very 
superior quality in Staffordshire, Bedfordshire, 
and other English counties) was considered so 
indispensable for the dressing of cloth, that, to 
prevent foreigners from rivalling English fabrics, 
it was made a contraband commodity, and its 
exportation made equally criminal with the 
heinous and wicked export of wool. How com- 
pletely public opinion has changed! No weather- 
cock could make a more perfect gyration from 
north to south, from east to west. What is it 
criminal to export now? Convicts and contra- 
band of war, perhaps; but certainly not harm- 
less earth and wool. 

Soap, in general terms, is an artificial com- 
pound of oily substance aud alkali. The alkalis 
used, have been kelp (the ashes of seaweeds) or 
other vegetable ash, and more recently pure 
soda and pure potash obtained by improved 
methods, and lime. For fats recourse has-been 
had to olive-oil, whale-oil, tallow, and of late 
years to cocoa-nut and other vegetable oils. 
Soaps are manufactured of three distinct kinds ; 
soft soap, for dyers, washerwomen, and fullers ; 
hard soap, for ordinary household purposes ; 
cake or ball soap for the toilette-table. The 
great merit of soap consists in its being a 
portable means of cleanliness; the less water 
it contains, the more concentrated and port- 
able it is, the greater its merit. Hard soap 
is more convenient than soft; still it is possible 
to make hard soaps which contain a large pro- 
portion of water. The marbled soaps have the 
reputation of containing the least. Thrifty 
housewives cut up their blocks of hard soap 
into cakes, and expose them to a current of air, 
to get rid of the water and cause them to dis- 
solve less rapidly. 

The degree of ease with which soap is applied, 
depends in some measure on the quality of the 
water. Soft and hard water are figurative ex- 
pressions, to denote water which is not impreg- 
nated with earths and minerals, as rain water 
when it falls, and that which is, as springs 
which have traversed various strata. Hard 


water is often heavily charged with sulphate and 
other combinations of lime. Soft water washes 
well, because it unites freely with soap and dis- 
solves it. Hard water, on the contrary, decom- 
poses it, and forms new compounds which have 
not the same detersive properties. The soda of 
the soap combining with the sulphuric acid of 
the sulphate, and the oil of the soap with the 
lime of the sulphate, form curdy flakes whieh 
float in the water and are useless for cleaning 
purposes. The water remaining is, however, 
softened. In like manner, wood ashes make 
hard water soft. Their carbonic acid, combining 
with the sulphate of lime, converts it into chalk, 
which is precipitated as a sediment, and may be 
so got rid of. 

Soap, then, serves in general to communicate 
to water the power of dissolving, by emulsion, 
grease onal into or adhering to stuffs. But, 
besides this, when linen stained with grease is 
boiled for a sufficient time in soap-water, the 
salts contained in the latter are decomposed ; 
neutral oleates are formed; and the excess of 
alkali set at liberty serves to soapify the grease 
adhering to the linen. Soap ¢hen acts exactly 
as an alkali. The ancients scarcely knew any 
alkali besides ammonia, which, after obtaining 
it from an offensive putrifying liquid, they 
employed to take the grease out of their 
clothes. It was the trade in this article which 
the Emperor Vespasian taxed so profitably ; 
and which he justified by showing the gold it 
brought in, and asking whether the money had 
any unpleasant smell. 

At the present day, ammonia is replaced by 
soda and potash; which are now obtained pure 
by chemical means, but which, formerly, could 
only be procured by burning vegetables. Ashes, 
in fact, contain carbonates of soda and potash ; 
on which account they largely serve for making 
lie to wash with, especially in rural districts 
where wood is the principal fuel. But the 
quantity of those salts contained in ashes is 
very variable; moreover, there are mingled with 
them many foreign substances more or less 
soluble ; so that the use of ashes has the in- 
convenience of making the wash of variable 
composition, and sometimes of charging it with 
matters actually injurious to the linen. Their 
great economy prevents their being given up; 
but it is preferable to substitute for them the 
crystallised sub-carbonate of soda, which may 
be had at a moderate price, and which has 
the further merits of being constant in its 
composition and of not being open to adultera- 
tion. Caustic potash and soda do not present 
the same advantages. 

In France, and in Paris especially, great use 
is made of “eau de javelle” and chloride of 
lime. The former is a hypochloride of soda, 
and the latter really a hypochloride of lime. 
These two substances do not act, like alkalis or 
alkaline salts, by soapifying grease spots; their 
action on soiled linen is merely that of dis- 
colorants. The alkali which enters into their 
composition (the soda or the lime), being but 





feebly united to the hypochloric acid, easily 
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abandons it to unite with the acids formed by 
the decomposition, first of the foreign matters 
attached to the linen, and then, if present in 
excess, with those which arise from the decom- 
position of the linen itself. 

The hypochloric acid set at liberty is decom- 
posed; its oxygen acts as a discolorant, while 
the other portion is evaporated. It makes 
spots disappear, but at the risk of burning the 
stuff. It is not easy to prescribe completely 
the use of eau de javelle; for it is a powerful 
auxiliary: but the utmost moderation in its use 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Chloride 
of lime ought to be entirely abstained from. 
Its lime gives birth to insoluble calcareous 
soaps which stick to the linen, and require, to 
remove them, a force of friction injurious to 
the tissue. It not only deteriorates both the 
linen and the washing utensils, but it produces 
cracks in the washerwoman’s hands and arms, 
and often even causes trembling of the limbs. 
The use of eau de javelle ought to be restricted, 
first, to the removal of spots before washing ; 
and, secondly, to bleaching the linen afterwards 
by dipping it in water containing a very small 
quantity of eau de javelle, and immediately 
rinsing it thoroughly. 

As to the mechanical portion of the operation 
of washing—the rubbing and squeezing, the 
use of brushes, beaters, or ribbed bits of board 
—private individuals have little choice. Every 
country and district has its mode, which is as 
unalterable as the old laws of Medes and 
Persians. Where ‘lie operatives are accustomed 
to rub soaped lina between the wrists, they 
would refuse to beat it with a battledore or 
beetle; and where wooden beaters for linen are 
the fashion, to request it to be rubbed between 
the wrists would be considered the height of 
tyrannous cruelty. In vain you import an 
American washing-machine ; your ladies of the 
wash-tub will burn the wooden balls, and stick 
the receiving trough out of the way in the 
garret. It is onlyin large or public establishments 
that mechanical washing can be carried out. A 
monumental example may be witnessed at the 
Grand Hotel, Paris. 

Washing by steam, dates, in Europe, only 
from the beginning of the present century ; but 
in India it has been practised from time im- 
memorial. A pamphlet published in 1805 (by 
Cadet-de-Vaux, in obedience to an order from 
Chaptal, then minister), directs the linen to be 
completely and equally steeped in an alkaline 
solution properly dosed, and then exposed to a 
current of steam. By gradually and gently 
raising the temperature to the boiling point, 
the saponification of the grease which defiles it 
is so well effected that simple rinsing suffices to 
remove it. The wash is made with crystallised 
subcarbonate of soda and soap, in the propor- 
tion of ten of the former to one of the 
latter; its strength, ite. the proportion of 
water, will depend upon the degree of coarse- 
ness and dirtiness of the linen. This simple 
and rational method of washing is said to be 


followed by excellent results; and, when well ; pressure. ~ For this and other details, the writer 


conducted, takes only three or four hours to 
complete it. 

After linen has been rinsed, all that remains 
is to dry it. It is of great consequence that the 
drying should take place as speedily as possible. 
The greater part of the water contained in linen 
after rinsing, is ordinarily expelled by twisting 
it; but this operation has the grave incon- 
venience of straining, displacing, and separating 
the threads of the tissue. It does less harm 
when effected in a net, but should be avoided as 
much as possible. Some persons use a press. 
For the twisting of linen. by hand, may be 
substituted a very rapid rotatory motion given 
to linen by enclosing it in a wire or wicker 
basket, which is made to revolve on its axis by 
means of a crank. The water is thrown off by 
centrifugal force, exactly as when a housemaid 
twirls her mop. This little machine (whose 
exterior circumferential velocity may be made 
to exceed twenty yards a second) enables the 
water to be ejected out of ninety or a hundred 
pounds of wet linen in the short space of ten 
minutes, and that so effectually, that the finger 
is not sensibly moistened by its contact. 

The process of drying is then completed 
either in the open air, or in apartments heated 
by steam, or by hot air. There are great 
objections to drying linen in the openair. The 
great enemies of vegetable substances, such as 
wood, ropes, linen cloth, are, as is well known, 
alternations of moisture and drought. By ex- 
posing linen to rain and sunshine, you expose it 
to those alternations; and in winter-time to 
frost besides, which breaks and destroys it. 
Hot air drying-places are far preferable. They 
can be constructed at no great expense, and 
are a desirable appendage to every laundry. 
The majority of public washing-places in 
Paris are provided with them, and housewives 
are strongly recommended to turn them to 
account. The habit which poor women have 
of loading their shoulders with masses of 
moisture, after being heated with work, is fre- 
quently the cause of numerous maladies; and 
not seldom, besides their linen, they carry home 
with them a troublesome cough. ‘The necessity 
under which they labour of hanging out this 
damp linen on ropes in the chamber occupied 
by their family in common, becomes a further 
source of disease. 

Linen hung out to dry, either in the open air, 
or in heated apartments, requires a great deal 
of care, and of space. M. Darcy, inspector- 
general, who in 1850 was one of a commission 
named by the government to study the ques- 
tion of public washing-places, made many very 
curious experiments to ascertain whether it were 
not possible to dry linen in bundles, without 
hanging it out, in apparatus heated to the boil- 
ing point, and higher. These attempts (their 
results were published) proved that, even at a 
very high temperature, the water contained in 
the inside of a bundle of linen will not evaporate 
—so bad a conductor of heat is moistened linen, 





and so immermeable is it even to steam at high 
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is indebted to M. Homberg, who was a dis- 
tinguished member of the same commission for 
inquiring into the hygiene of public laundries. 





FORTY YEARS IN LONDON. 

Turntne over the leaves of Mr. Thornbury’s 
Haunted London, with the intention of afford- 
ing some notion of its contents to the readers 
of these pages, 1 am so thoroughly haunted 
with the London of my own past, that I feel it 
impossible to commence the task until my own 
ghost has been laid. Perhaps Mr. Thornbury 
and other readers, may like to know what a 
spectre who has haunted London for five-and- 
forty years, remembers about parts of it in his 
childhood. 

My mother brought me from the West of 
England in the middle of the severe winter 
during which the present century glided out of its 
teens. Atthat time, stage-coach travelling was 
one of the loudest. boasts of this modest country. 
Peers horsed, and baronets drove, the “ crack” 
conveyances of that day. Yet we were a week on 
the road in the mail, having been snowed up ata 
village on the edge of Salisbury Plain; our 
guard perishing in a gallant attempt to push on 
with the mail-bags on the back of one of the 
leaders, How wel! I remember the hasty dinners 
at the great inns we stopped at on the road; 
all alike!—the long table, the big joints, the 
invariable pigeon-pie, the selfish scrambling of 
the passengers to get their full three-and-six- 

ence-worth tucked in in time for the warn- 
ing notes of the guard’s horn; the tin, thin, 
tripod plate-warmer at the fire, the nimble 
waiters in white cotton stockings and pumps, 
who were constantly wiping plates with napkins 
whipped in and out of the side-pockets of 
their natty striped jackets. Then, once more 
inside the coach, don’t I gasp at the recolleo- 
tion of the smell—like bad nuts—occasioned 
by four human beings performing asphixia 
upon themselves from prudent dread of “the 
night air;” the word ventilation having been 
at that time hardly invented? I shiver to 
think of the cold blast that woke us two or 
three times each night when a change of 
coachman forced shilling subscriptions, at the 
open door, from each passenger. Shall 
ever forget the awe with which I re ded, 
during that tedious journey, the helpful d- 
natured fellow-traveller—a real live Londoner 
—who told us, modestly, as if it were a mere 
common-place, that he had actually spoken 
with the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
face to face? Every word he dropped about 
London was caught in my eager car, as 
greedily as gold let fall into a miser’s purse: 

ow that trees could actually be seen even in 
the City; how that there were one thousand 
hackney-coaches allowed by government—no 
more and no less; how that the cries of London 
were attuned by act of parliament, and that 
milk and mackerel were the only articles per- 


perishable nature; how that crossing-sweepers 
disguised themselves as noblemen after business 
hours, married rich wives whom they main- 
tained splendidly in suburban palaces ignorant 
of their profession, and went to town and re- 
turned home each day with the punctuality 
of bank clerks, changing their clothes on the 
way to and fro; how that public opinion fell 
crushingly upon any person who dared to light 
fires or wear a great-coat until the fifth of No- 
vember, however soon the winter may set in 
before the great bonfire day ; how that nobody 
could appear out of mourning in Lent, nor 
face the world pleasantly at Easter without 
bran new clothes; how every country visitor 
was bound, within the first week of his so- 
journ in London, to ascend St. Paul’s and to the 
top of the Monument; to inspect the water- 
works at London Bridge, the lions in the Tower, 
Mr. Crosse’s menagerie at Exeter Change, Miss 
Linwood’s exhibition in Leicester-square, and 
Mrs. Salmon’s shilling wax-works in Fleet- 
street. They must also wait in the narrow 
part of the same thoroughfare to see the hour 
struck, on the big bells of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
by the iron giants. All these ideas, with others 
derived from a fat little green volume in vogue 
before the word ‘ Hand-book” had been im- 
orted from Germany, and known as Leigh’s 
Pictare of London, filled the childish imagina- 
tion with a wonder and impatience that be- 
came almost insupportable as the stages to- 
wards the metropolis diminished. In the hazy 
twilight of morning congealed breath was 
wiped from the windows; and a huge lump 
of the mist, densified into shape dimly in the 
distance, was pointed out as Windsor Castle. 
Then came tearful stories of a blind old king, 
sometimes bemoaning his mental eclipse; some- 
times flinging his coat over his shoulder, and 
crying old clothes round a padded room. 

By-and-by, bright, sunshiny, freezing morn- 
ing. What enormous draft-horses, and what 
little houses! Surely this can’t be London ? 
Not quite; only Hammersmith. 

Out of the bewildering excitement of being 
actually in London, and the distracting suc- 
cession of new objects passed by, and passin 
us, only two recollections can be revived, 
at this very long distance of time, from the 


I} scene at the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly ; 


first, the endless succession of old clothes- 
men; second, the number and perseverance of 
hawkers of pale, sour, cold-looking oranges, 
which made even my young teeth chatter to 
behold. The sound of “Ole Clo!” “Ole 
Clo!” “Ole Clo!” never left the ear an in- 
stant’s respite: an endless procession of Jews 
with empty black bags under their arms, walk- 
ing rapidly, uttering exactly the same sound, 
but on different notes. That was no time to 
ask questions, and story-book lore supplied the 
childish notion that they were all wicked wan- 
dering Jews, bound to let the world know they 
were duly performing their penance by inces- 
santly exclaiming “Ole Clo!” as watchmen 





mitted to be cried on Sundays, because of their 











cried the hour in the night. The prodigious 
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number of these candidates for cast clothing is 
not so wonderful when we remember that the 
poor could get, at that time, nothing else to 
wear. Amongst the great benefits conferred by 
machinery and free trade on the present genera- 
tion, is cheap new clothing, and the extinction 
of a race of disreputable hawkers. 

We start for the City. What a glory of shops, 
on both sides of the way! A street full of 
scaffolding—half-built Regent-street ;, Charing- 
cross; the statue of a man on horseback close 
to the gates of the King’s stables; Temple Bar ; 
St. Paul’s. At length St. Martin’s-le-Grand— 
“a cheat,” I thought ; for, being then a squalid- 
looking lane, it was the reverse of grand, no 
removal of the Post-office from the ample pre- 
mises in Lombard-street being then dreamt of. 
Finally, the yard of the Bull and Mouth Inn, 
up a narrow turning. Here my father had lived 
for three days, expecting us every minute, 
and was in the coffee-room with groups of other 
persons waiting for friends from all parts of the 
country, discussing chances and probabilities of 
their having perished in the snow, like the mail 
guard, No post letters could precede us, and 
the joy of that meeting, now nearly half a century 
old, swells my heart, even as I write these words. 

The quadrangular and galleried inn-yard 
I believe to have been nearly in the same 
state as the inn-yards of Chaucer were, and 
exactly like the inn-yard painted by Hogarth. 
Now, it would be difficult to find such a 
place in all England. The second-hand family 
carriage, driven by a coarse, dogged metro- 
politan savage staggering under the weight 
of a towering flight of capes rising from knee 
to shoulder, is also extinct; so is Fleet Market, 
straggling in the middle of what is now Far- 
ringdon-street, the end of which we passed on 
our way to our suburban new home; so is 
Holborn Bridge ; so is St. Chad’s Well, in Gray’s 
Inn-road, even then resorted to medicinally ; so 
is the- mountain of cinders which rose higher 
than Primrose Hill, at Battle Bridge (where 
Queen Boadicea was so unhandsomely beaten 
by Seutonius), and which schoolboy tradition 
sold to the Emperor of Russia for a prodigious 
sum of money, when the neighbourhood was 
condemned to be covered with houses, and 
christened King’s Cross. The Small-Pox and 
Fever Hospitals, with the expanse of park-like 
lawn, screened in by rows of noble elms, are now 
extinguished by the Great Northern Railway 
terminus. “ Rhodes’s Fields,” affording a clear 
view from Old St. Pancras Church straight 
across the site of Sir Edmonbury Godfrey’s 
murder to Mornington Crescent, nearly half a 
mile off, are no longer grass, but groan under 
billions of bricks dug out of their own bowels. 
These fields then were speckled from foreground 
to distance by Mr. Rhodes’s nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cows; which number, according to 
milk-walk gossip, Rhodes had passed a Jong and 
anxious life of cow-keeping in endeavouring to 
increase to one thousand. But if he bought a 
thousandth cow, one of the old stock died; if 
two new cows, two old ones died; and so on in 


regular numerical order. On a pond, long since 
filled up by the Metropolitan Model Lodging- 
Houses in Old St. Pancras-road, I, a South 
Devon boy, first saw skating, at the close of the 
memorable journey with my parents to our des- 
tination. Here we were p A serve in a frozen 
state. I well remember enjoying a hot dispute 
that ensued with the caped savage respecting the 
amount of hackney-coach fare; during which he 
imprecated shockingly about our having brought 
him “ off the stones.” 
When Somer’s Town. had an aristocracy, its 
court centre was “ The Polygon,” in the middle 
of Clarendon-square. There I was put to school. 
This Alma Mater of mine was a genteel old lady, 
professing in her prospectuses the strictest 
exclusion of the sons of tradesmen. I do not 
defend her; but I am bound to remark that 
the present generation can have no idea of the 
claims of that now degraded quarter to in- 
sist upon having its high tone kept up. In 
and around it, Art and Literature nestled in 
cozy coteries, with half-pay officers (includin 
one Peninsular colonel), City merchants, an 
stockbrokers, Let me tell you, haughty Bel- 
gravia, that when you were a swamp under the 
name of Chelsea Five Fields, and your highest 
boast was your Bun-House, the most eminent 
historical engrayers of that day dated their 
works, “as the act directs,” from Somer’s 
Town. I think a royal academician, I know 
an A.R.A., and a world-famed actor, lived in 
the Polygon. I was once asked in “to play 
with” a Tittle cadet of the house of a popular 
novelist, who flourished also in Kingsgate- 
street, Holborn, as the deputy county court 
judge. Our games were interrupted in the 
hall—which was also the play-roon—by the 
entrance of Theodore Hook (a former inhabi- 
tant of Clarendon-square), Mr. Tommy Hill, 
and Haydon the painter, who had all dropped 
in to dinner. And did not Peter Pindar’s 
funeral start, a little before that time, from the 
cottage of a nursery-garden close by, whither he 
had moved from Tavistock-row, Covent Garden, 
and whence his latest party squib was dated? 
But politics found the loudest exponent in an 
ally of Sir Francis Burdett, whose blackest 
treasons, whether uttered at local meetings, or 
at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, are 
now the guiding principles of our present rulers. 
He lived in a side-street ; for he never would 
have been allewed to exhibit his professional 
brass-plate nearer to our centre of exclusive- 
ness; where politics of the politer sort-—Toryism 
—wmost prevailed. Public services, especially 
when volunteered, are never well requited. 
This gentleman’s practice was eventually reduced 
to the sale of ginger-beer powders (then a 
genteel sort of novelty), in the parlour of a 
semi-detached cottage, fitted up as like to an 
apothecary’s shop as two coloured bottles and a 
few papers of powders in the window, could 
make it. The } being always barred (per- 
haps against emissaries from the Sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex, or red-vested myrmidons from the Home 








Office), customers had to ring a bell; whereupon 
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an old woman appeared cautiously, who, if you 
did not require change, would sometimes sell 
you a packet. The last I saw of the gaunt orator 
was, after my school-days, at a debating club 
held at the house, in Clerkenwell, of a brother 
radical, who in time became a member of parlia- 
ment. He held forth with wonderful force 
and poner ig asa paid speaker. I am afraid 
that my tall, lean, polite, much-enduring patriot 
died in great indigence. 

During my early school-days there was a 
large influx of foreign aristocracy. Ferdinand 
the Seventh of Spain, who filled up all the 
leisure he could spare from embroidering petti- 
coats for the Virgin by hanging and torturing 
his nobility, drove a host of the best families 
from their homes. Many of these sought 
asylums in Somer’s Town, and some of the 
foremost men in the Carlist-Christinos war, 
which followed Ferdinand’s death, were my 
layfellows. Modern history was represented 
. two old Scotch gentlemen dressed in green 
from top to toe, silver-buckled shoes and hat ex- 
cepted. Known as the last of the Stuarts, they 
were respected by the higher circles of Somer’s 
Town as the rightful kings of Great Britain. 
They were dignified old men; never heard 
to speak in the street even to one another ; 
never seen apart until one died. A really 
historical figure was the grandfather of one of 
my schoolfellows—the Ordinary of Newgate, 
who spoke, on the scaffold, the last words ever 
heard by Dr. Dodd. He was a white-haired 
pleasant old gentleman, very fond of children, 
ale, and hunting-songs; but I fear that, like 
the young lady in Gay’s letters, ale was his 

assion. He had amassed quite a library of 
1unting-songs, which were so carefully arranged 
on partitioned and labelled slielves, that his 
study looked like a stationer’s shop. This 
house in “the square” was a boy’s paradise. 
My friend’s mother, the handsome, good-natured 
widow of the original Leander in Dibdin’s opera 
of the Padlock, stuffed us with tea and cake, let. 
us play at mail-coaches with her drawing-room 
chairs, and dismissed us when tired to the study, 
to listen to capital stories of adventure from 
the dear old doctor. Nothing delighted our 
host and hostess so much as making young 
people happy. 

At that day the City was such an immense 
way off, that it could only be reached in a be- 
coming manner by the aid of two stage-coaches. 
These plied morning and evening ; places to be 
taken beforehand, for fear of disappointment : 
one shilling outside, eighteenpence inside ; time 
of transit one hour, reduced, by means of vio- 
lent opposition, to ninepence and a shilling, and 
three-quarters of an hour. Soon, however, the 
death of horses and general bankruptcy of pro- 
prietor destroyed the opposition. Why is it 
that I can now think of the same distance as a 
short walk, and not as about as far as to St. 
Albans? Is it because I could now perform 
the same trip in an omnibus in a third of the 
time and for a sixth of the expense? Not to 
mention tle Underground Railroad ? 





During the heat of the contest, the rival 
drivers set the town in ap uproar twice daily 
by galloping furiously, blowing bugles, and call- 
ing each other, in deafening tones, anything but 
gentlemen. They had their partisans, who 
swelled the hubbub. I was one of them. Our 
school supported Brown with loud huzzas eve 
time he passed. We groaned at York; telling 
him, out of a play some of our boys had lately 
been taken to see, that “he wasn’t wanted.” 
But he was. It was Brown who went to the wall. 
Triumphant York had the courage to appear 
amongst his customers at an anniversary dinner 
of the battle of Waterloo, presided over by the 
Peninsular officer, at our fashionable hotel, 
known specially as The Coffee House. The 
foteual actor being present (I think, though, 
that he had then moved to a street off Russell- 
square), The Stage was toasted. The coach 
proprietor instantly got up and returned thanks. 
“Very true, his was the stage; he was not 
a going to crow now that Brown was run off the 
road; but this he would say, &c.” The proper 
respondent interrupted him with such a taste 
of his quality from his immortal part of Crack 
in the Turnpike Gate, that the whole company 
was convulsed with laughter. This story I heard 
from the landlord’s son, who had been admitted 
into our academy because his father’s signboard 
displayed the words “importer and bonder ;” 
which meant that he was not a tradesman, as 
words and meanings were taught at our school. 

Seymour-street, now the main feeder of the 
North Western Railway, was, with the site 
of the terminus, a huge brick-field. A solitar 
house, the Coronation ‘* Wine Vaults,” was stuc 
up in the middle of it, close to the Fleet ditch. 
St. Pancras New Church—unfinished, hoarded 
in, and much abused for being of a heathenish 
order of architecture—faced a numberof nursery- 
gardens extending from the New-road to the 
half of Tavistock-square then built. Beside 
the church, where part of Upper Woburn- 
place now stands, dazzling beds of tulips of all 
colours were displayed in summer; the tulip 
mania not having quite died off even then. 
Long after the church was opened I saw the 
King’s stag-hounds stopped there, at the Duke 
of Bedford’s gate, and the stag taken. 

The Field of Forty Steps was still a field; 
but close to it, where the University College now 
stands, the centre of an abandoned square had 
been railed off. The unsavoury condition of this 
broken ground, from puddles, festering refuse, 
dead domestic animals, and other rubbish, 
supplied the Tories with an elegant nickname 
for the new seat of learning—Stinkomolee. 

The walk to the Strand, which, after leaving 
school, | had to take every day, although over 
the same ground, led through neighbourhoods 
now entirely extinguished. The St. Giles’s of 
Dusty Bob and Tom and Jerry, has since 
been demolished by New Oxford-street. The 
thoroughfare in that district, between east and 
west London, was confined to the upper part of 
High Holborn, Broad-street—belying its name, 
close to Monmouth-street, where it was narrowed 
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by Middle-row, a second-hand shoe-mart, reeking 
with the stench of stale leather and bad blackin 
—St. Giles’s Church and High-street, now left 
high and dry by the traffic diverted into the new 
street. Southward, Endell-street has been driven 
between a maze of filth, misery, and vice, 
through which it was difficult to pick one’s way, 
to Long Acre. No continuation of Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, led to the Strand ; for one face 
of the corner house in which these lines are 
written formed part of an unbroken row of 
houses joined to Tavistock-street. The burn- 
ing down of the old Lyceum Theatre, in 1830, 
altered all that. Some houses immediately 
opposite to its stage door in Exeter-street, at the 
back of Tavistock-street, having previously 
tumbled down of their own decay, the much- 
needed opening was made by the two catastrophes 
ready to hand, and a clear passage secured be- 
tween the end of Bow-street and Waterloo 
Bridge. The front entrance of the theatre faced 
the Strand a little east of the present pit door, 
D’Oyley’s warehouse, the Courier newspaper 
office, and one or two shops, had stopped that way 
northward for a century. 

You, modern playgoers, who cannot remember 
Wilkinson, or his Geoffrey Muffincap ; or T. P. 
Cooke as the Monster in Frankenstein; or the 
first night of Der Freyschutz ; or Peake’s farce of 
Before Breakfast ; or Wrench and Miss Kelly in 
Gretna Green; or the Serjeant’s Wife, performed 
by that lady, with Keeley, Miss Goward (now, 
and let us not hint for how many years past, Mrs. 
Keeley), the terrible Chapman, and the awful 
O. Smith; or Mr. Perkins, who played romantic 
melodrama in spectacles ; or Braham in the splen- 
did opera of Tarrare, with “The Bay of Biscay 
O,” or “ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove,” in panta- 
loons and kid gloves between the acts; or Mr. 
Wood and Miss Paton in the Bottle Imp; or 
Miss Cubitt, the stock page or boy-part lady, 
and her duet double Miss Povey—to you, these 
most delightful of all theatrical reminiscences— 
of the Lyceum in its best time—are denied. You 
never sat a whole evening roaring till your sides 
ached and your eyes brimmed over at the Mail 
Coach Adventures, or the Memorandum Book, 
or the Trip to America of Charles Mathews 
the Elder. You were never taken there by a 
serious relative in Lent, to behold Mr. Bartle 4 
the stock Falstaff of another theatre, dressed all 
in black like a clergyman, and to hear him 
preach a solemn sermon about the stars, point- 
ing them out on his grim orrery with a white 
wand, These many joys, this one depressing 
souvenir, can only belong to you as history. 

Neither can you remember the Courier, that 
High Tory, then Low Radical, then Moderate- 
Couservative, then quite extinct, evening news- 
paper, published, while it lived, a door or two east 
of the fondly-remembered entrance (boarded like 
its own stage) of the Lyceum Theatre. It was 
the Courier that commenced the plan of keeping 
up public curiosity by successive editions, and 
exciting it to frenzy, . the aid of loud-voiced 
news-runners with deafening post-horns. The 
sounds of See’nd Edishon! Couriar! Couriar! 
mixed with splitt'og blasts of horn, scarcely left 





one end of a quiet street, before, enter at the 
other end, more fanfare announcing Third 
Edishon ! Couriar! Couriar! Death of an Illus- 
trious Personage! Couriar! Couriar! That dying 
out to a short lull, another voice, with a louder 
horn, shouts all along the pavement, Fourth 
Edishon ! Couriar! Couriar! Frightful Butchery 
in Piccadilly ! Couriar! Couriar! Couriar! and 
so on for hours, night after night. Our neigh- 
bourhood was favoured, at, and long after, the 
Queen Caroline excitement, with the evening 
visits of a famous Courier emissary known as 
Copper-throat. We heard him a mile off: first 
down the chimney like ventriloquism; then 
gradually nearer and nearer, till, in a quarter of 
an hour or so, the air outside was a-blaze—our 
street door nearly split open—with Couriar ! 
Couriar! Fifth Edishon! Shocking Murder in 
Harfordshire! Couriar! Couriar! Couriar! 
Any scrap of news served to make an edition. 
A friend of my father recollected that when 
Bellingham shot Mr. Perceval, the Courier pub- 
lished edition after edition from the moment of 
the murderer’s arrest to that of his execution. 
The prisoner’s demeanour in Newgate was 
editioned from hour to hour, the last piece of 
important news one evening standing thus : 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Courier Office, 10 min. past 6. 

The villain refuses to be shaved ! 

These late editions were put into type in an 
upper story by a glare of gas that served as a 
Pharos for benighted travellers crossing Water- 
loo Bridge. The toll being heavy, that edifice 
was so select a thoroughfare, that a humorist of 
the day defined it as a “ great granite accommo- 
dation to the Coburg Theatre” (now loyally 
named after the Queen), the only transpontine 

ublic building to which it led, except Bedlam. 
it was a cheap solitude let out at a penny per 
passenger. People really having business on 
the other side of the water, were intercepted by 
firemen-watermen in flaring red coats and 
badges as big as dinner-plates, and were rowed 
across the river at half price. 

An optical delusion to which I was subject for 
years, after the whole scene at the end of Welling- 
ton-street was changed, whenever I was facing 
homeward over Waterloo Bridge on a winter 
evening, reconstructed it completely. The upper 

arish lamps of the newand steep street acrossthe 

trand, gleaming in the same point of space as the 
compositors’ lights used to occupy in the top 
floor of the Courier Office, realised the latter to 
my mind’s eye. The side of the new portico of the 
Lyceum Theatre faced about through the murky 
air and posed itself in the Strand in its habit as 
it was, next to the still-existing trunk-shop. 


This delusion was seldom dispelled till I had .- 


actually reached the Strand, where Exeter 
Change no longer stood, and where my ears 
were disappointed of the old roaring from Mr. 
Crosse’s Menagerie. The top of the trunk- 
shop, now makes night pleasant by the aid of an 
illuminated clock. ‘The twelve letters arranged 
round its face form a memento of EXETER 


‘CHANGE, and tell passers-by from tlic 
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country that it is (say) E* minutes to H- o’clock. 
Two or three doors further west, formerly stood 
the ponderous structure itself—with its two 
enormous Corinthian columns supporting no- 
thing architecturally, but framing acres of 
painted show-cloth—and narrowed the Strand, 
thence to Burleigh-street, with parasitic sheds 
leaning against its wall. Below the fluted shafts, 
a huge arched entrance yawned over the Strand 
foot pavement; ingress to the up-stairs exhibi- 
tion of wild animals being invited, at a den-like 
side-door, by a gorgeous showman. Lawful space 
for the display of Tis finery and the delivery of 
his bills, was here curtailed by a tiny news- 
window (with, perhaps, a news-shop behind, too 
small to be seen), especially dear to the memory 
of the present writer. Thence, in the year ’22, 
was first issued The Mirror of Literature and 
Instruction, price twopence: modest precursor 
of cheap periodicals, by which he and millions 
moré have since largely benefited. It is pain- 
ful to add that after attaining to a robust 
manhood under the management of its pro- 
jector, The Mirror declined in other hands; 
and finally, about a dozen years ago, fell a 
sacrifice to the competition of its own innu- 
merable and unnatural@rogeny. 

Although I had to pass through Exeter 
Change twice a day for several years, I can 
remember nothing more of its interior than that 
it was a dismal mart for cutlery. But I do 
remember assisting—outside—at the death of 
Chuni, the lamented elephant. Injudicious} 
deprived of the solace of a pillar against whic 
he loved to rub his head—spiked nails having 
been driven into it by a keeper, who afterwards 
paid a heavy penalty for his ill nature—remorse- 
lessly separated from his consort, Chuni was 
seized with raging mania, and threatened to an- 
ticipate the after-fate of the building by tearing 
it violently down there andthen. We, the mob, 
intently gazing over the leans-to opposite to the 
end of Savoy-street, expected, hoped, to see 
him ee sons through the menagerie 
windows. e building shook with his furious 
onslaughts upon the beams that held it together, 
and with the vibrations of his own and his 
fellow-captives’ roars. Poison had been tried in 
vain. Distracted keepers rushed to Somerset 
House to implore the Fusiliers there posted to 
come and shoot the elephantine maniac at once ; 
and an excited public, ignorant of military 
law, were angry because the soldiers would 
not incur the penalty of being shot them- 
selves for deserting their posts without orders. 
Meanwhile, a few more beams splintered in 
twain, more crashing of floors, more lions and 
tigers mixed together by the snapping of 
partition bars, and, at last, a guard appeared 
under proper orders, provided with the regu- 
lation rounds of ammunition. They filed past 
the splendid doorkeeper amidst the cheers 
of the populace. Presently a volley—we out- 
siders ducking our heads instinctively—a little 
smoke curling leisurely out from the broken 
windows, and poor Chuni was no more. Ina 
lucid interval, when accessible to the call of 
duty, the victim knelt down, it is said, at a sign: 





from his keeper, to receive the fatal lead. This 
anecdote of brute docility has been preserved in 
all the natural history books since published. 
Let us believe, therefore, that it is true. 

Westward, from Exeter Change to Beaufort- 
buildings, the Strand was still very narrow. At 
Mr. Deville’s lamp-shop, one door from Bur- 
leigh-street, phrenology established its head- 
quarters in London during its brief existence as 
ascience. Fish-sauce (Harvey’s) sprung into 
popularity on the site of Exeter Hall. This 
union of seriousness and sauce would be con- 
sidered incongruous, but for Ude’s hackneyed 
criticism that we English have fifty religions and 
only one sauce, ode for an epigram of the 
period, which I quote from memory : 

Two Harveys had a secret wish 
To shine in different stations ; 

The first invented sauce for fish, 
The second “ Meditations.” 

One to good living was allied, 
T’other to holy dying : 

This relishes a sole when fried, 
That saves a soul from frying.* 

I shouid like to have said a word about Acker- 
mann’s shop and show-rooms opposite, where the 
Forget-me-Not set the fashion for illustrated 
anunuals—formerly the Fountain Tavern, famous 
in the time of Charles the Second, and often men- 
tioned by Swift, Steele, and Horace Walpole, now 
a dining establishment and divan; about Lilly’s 
house, where The Speetator was published— 
a agg oly even now; about the courts and 
alleys that led down to the river; about the 


jolly young watermen, and rowing matches, and 
fishermen ~~ the river itself (yes, Mr. Frank 


Buckland, I have seen boat-loads of Thames 
flounders constantly netted between the Fox- 
under-the-Hill and the Savoy); about the yacht- 
like Peter-boats that brought fruit from Kent 
to Covent Garden; but here the daily walk 
of my boyhood and youth ended, and the garru- 
lity of age must also be put a stop to, although 
not one word of Mr. Thornbury’s Haunted 
London has been written. 





NOAH’S ARKS. 


In Kew Gardens is a seldom-visited collec- 
tion of all the kinds of wood which we have 
ever heard of, accompanied by specimens of 
various articles customarily made of those 
woods in the countries of their growth. Tools, 
implements, small articles of furniture, musical 
instruments, sabots and wooden shoes, boot- 
trees and shoe-lasts, bows and arrows, planes, 
saw-handles—all are here, and thousands of 
other things which it would take a very long 
summer day indeed even to glance at. The fine 





* Byron also rhymed thus, in reference to Har- 
vey’s Sauce and the great fast of the Romish Church : 


And therefore, humbly, I would recommend 

** The curious in fish sauce,” before they cross 
The sea, to bid their cook or wife or friend, 

Walk or ride to the Strand and buy in gross, 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili vinegar, and Harvey, 

Or, by the Lord, a Lent will well-nigh starve ye. 
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display of colonial woods, which were built 
up into fanciful trophies at the International 
Exhibition of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
has been transferred to one of these museums ; 
and a noble collection it makes. 

We know comparatively little in England 
of the minor uses of wood. We use wood 
enough in building houses and railway struc- 
tures; our carriage-builders and wheelwrights 
cut up and fashion a great deal more; and 
our cabinet-makers know how to stock our 
rooms with furniture, from three-legged stools 
up to costly cabinets; but implements and 
minor articles are less extensively made of 
wood in England than in foreign countries 
—partly because our forests are becoming 
thinned, and partly because iron and iron-work 
are so abundant and cheap. In America, mat- 
ters are very different. There are thousands 
of square miles of forest which belong to no one 
in particular, and the wood of which may be 
claimed by those who are at the trouble of felling 
the trees. Nay, a backwoodsman would be very 
glad to effect a clearing on such terms as these, 
seeing that the trees encumber the ground on 
which he wishes to grow corn-crops. The wood, 
when the trees have been felled and converted 
into boards and planks, is applied to almost 
countless purposes of use. Of use, wesay; for 
the Americans are too bustling a people to 
devote much time to the fabricating of orna- 
ments: they prefer to buy these ready made 
from Britishers and other Europeans. Pails, 
bowls, washing-machines, wringing-machines, 
knife-cleaning boards, neat light vehicles, neat 
light furniture, dairy vessels, kitchen utensils, 
all are made by the Americans of clean tidy- 
looking wood, and are sold at very low prices. 
Machinery is used to a large extent in this 
turnery and woodware ; the manufacturers not 
having the fear of strikes before their eyes, use 
machines just where they think this kind of aid 
is likely to be most serviceable. The way ia 
which they get a little bowl out of a big bowi, 
and this out of a bigger, and this out of a bigger 
still, is a notable example of economy in work- 
manship. On the continent of Europe the wood- 
workers are mostly handicraftsmen, who niggle 
away at their little bits of wood without much aid 
from machinery. Witness the briar-root pipes 
of St. Claude. Smart young fellows who sport 
this kind of smoking-bowl in England, neither 
know nor care for the fact that it comes from a 
secluded spot in the Jura Mountains. Men and 
women, boys and girls, earn from threepence to 
four shillings a day in various little bits of 
carved and turned work; but the crack wages 
are paid to the briar-root pipe-makers. England 
imports many more than she smokes, and sends 
off the rest to America. M. Audiganne says 
that “jin those monster armies which have 
sprung up so suddenly on the soil of the great 
republic, there is scarcely a soldier but has a 





writer says that when his countrymen came here 
to see our International Exhibition, some of 
them bought and carried home specimens of 
these pipes as English curiosities: not aware 
that the little French town of St. Claude was 
the place of ‘their production. 

In Germany the wood-work, so far as English 
importers know anything of it, is mostly in the 
form of small trinkets and toys for children. 
The production of these is immense. In the 
Tyrol, and near the Thuringian Forest, in the 
middle states of the ill-organised confederacy, 
and wherever forests abound, there the peasants 
spend much of their time in making toys. 
In the Tyrol, for example, there is a valley 
called the Grédnerthal, about twenty miles 
long, in which the rough climate and barren 
soil will not suffice to grow corn for the 
inhabitants, who are rather numerous. Shut 
out from the agricultural labour customary in 
other districts, the people earn their bread 
chiefly by wood carving. They make toys of 
numberless kinds (in which Noah’s Ark animals 
are very predominant) of the soft wood of the 
Siberian pine—known to the Germans as ziebel- 
nusskiefer. The tree is of slow growth, found 
on the higher slopes o® the valley, but now 
becoming scarce, owing to the improvidence of 
the peasants in cutting down the forests with- 
out saving or planting others to succeed them. 
For a hundred years and more the peasants have 
been carvers. Nearly every cottage is a work- 
shop. All the occupants, male and female, 
down to very young children, seat themselves 
round a table, and fashion their little bits of wood. 
They use twenty or thirty different kinds of 
tools, under the magic of which the wood is 
transformed into a dog, a lion, a man, or what 
not. Agents represent these carvers in various 
cities of Europe, to dispose of the wares; but 
they nearly all find their way back again to their 
native valleys, to spend their earnings in peace. 

Many of the specimens shown at the Kew 
museums are more elaborate than those which 
could be produced wholly by hand. A turning- 
lathe of some power must have been avoid. 
Indeed, the manner in which these zoological 
productions are fabricated is exceedingly curious, 
and is little likely to be anticipated by ordinary 
observers. Who, for instance, would imagine 
for a moment that a wooden horse, elephant, or 
tiger, or any other member of the Noalh’s Ark 
family, could be turned in a lathe, like a ball, 
bowl, or bedpost? How could the turner’s 
cutting tool, whiile the piece of wood is rotating 
in the lathe, make the head stick out in the front, 
and the ears at the top, and the tail in the rear, 
and the legs underneath? And how could the 
animal be made longer than he is high, and higher 
than he is broad? And how could all the ins 
and outs, the ups and downs, the swellings and 
sinkings, be produced by a manipulation which 
only seems suitable for circular objects ? These 


St. Claude briar-root pipe in his pocket.” ~ The | questions are all fair ones, and deserve a fair 


truth is, that, unlike cutties and meerschaums, | answer. 


} 


The articles, then, are not fully made 


and other clay or earthen pipes, these briar-root | in the lathe; they are brought to the state of 
productions are very strong, and will bear a_/| flat pieces, the outline or contour of which bears 


great deal of knocking about. The same French | an approximate resemblance to the profile of an 
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animal. These flat pieces are in themselves a 
puzzle; for it is difficult to see how the lathe 
can have had anything to do with their produc- 
tion. The truth is, the wood is first turned 
into rings. Say that a horse three inches long 
is to be fabricated. A block of soft pine-wood is 

repared, and cut into a slab three inches thick, 
by perhaps fifteen inches in diameter : the grain 
running in the direction of the thickness. Out of 
this circular slab a circular piece is cut from the 
centre, possibly six inches in diameter, leaving 
the slab in the form of a ring, like an extra 
thick india-rubber elastic band. While this 
ring is in the lathe, the turner applies his 
chisels and gouges to it in every part, on the 
outer edge, on the imer edge, and on both 
sides. All sorts of curves are made, now deep, 
now shallow; now convex, now concave ; now 
with single curvature, now with double. A 
looker-on could hardly by any possibility guess 
what these curvings and twistings have to do 
with each other, for the ring is still a ring and 
nothing else; but the cunning workman has 
got it all in his mind’s eye. When the turning 
is finished, the ring is bisected or cut across, 
not into two slices, but into two segments or 
semicircular pieces. Looking at either end of 
either piece, lo! there is the profile of a horse— 
without a tail, certainly, but a respectably good 
horse in other respects. The secret is now 
divulged. Theturner, while the ring or annulus 
is in the lathe—a Saturn’s ring without a Saturn 
—turns the outer edge into the profile of the 
top of the head and the back of a horse, the 
one flat surface into the profile of the chest and 
the fore legs, the other flat surface into the profile 
of the hind quarters and hind legs, and the inner 
edge of the ring into the profile of the belly and 
the deep recess between the fore and hind legs. 
The curvatures are really very well done, for 
the workmen have good models to copy from, 
-_ long practice gives them accuracy of hand 
and eye. 

tn een ring of tailless horses has been 
produced, doubtless the most important part 
of the affair; but there is much ingenuity yet 
to be shown in developing from this abstract 
ring a certain number of single, concrete, indi- 


| vidual, proper Noah’s Ark horses, with proper 


Noah’s Ark tails. The ring is chopped or sawn 


|| up into a great many pieces. Each piece is 
_ thicker at one end than the other, because the 
| outer diameter of the ring was necessarily 
| greater than the inner ; but with this allowance, 
|| each piece may be considered flat. The thick 


end is the head of the horse, the thin end the 
hind quarter; one projecting piece represents 


'| the position and profile of the fore legs, but they 
| are not separated ; and similarly of the hind legs. 
| Now is the time for the carver to set to work. 


He takes the piece of wood in hand, equalises 
the thickness where needful, and pares off the 


sharp edges ; he separates into two ears the little | 


projecting piece which juts out from the head, 
separates into two pairs of legs the two projecting 
pieces which jut out from the body, and makes a 
respectable pair of eyes, with nostrils and mouth 


back of the neck in the proper way to form a mane, 
and makes, not a tail, but a little recess to 
which a tail may comfortably be glued. The 
tail is a separate affair. An endless ring of 
horses’ tails is first turned ina lathe. A much 
smaller slab, smaller in diameter and in thick- 
ness than the other, is cut into an annulus 
or ring; and this ring is turned by tools on 
both edges and both sides. When bisected, 
each end of each half of the ring exhibits the pro- 
file of a horse’s tail; and when cut up into 
small bits, each bit has the wherewithal in it 
for fashioning one tail. After the carver has 
done his work, each horse receives its proper 
tail; and they are all proper long tails too, 
such as nature may be supposed to have made, 
and not the clipped and cropped affairs which 
farriers and grooms produce. 

This continuousring system is carried faithfully 
through the whole Noah’s Ark family. One big 
slab is for an endless ring of elephants; another 
of appropriate size for camels ; others for lions, 
leopards, wolves, foxes, dogs, donkeys, ducks, and 
all the rest. Sometimes the ears are so shaped 
as not very conveniently to be produced in the 
same ring as the other part of the animal; in 
this case an endless ring of ears is made, and 
chopped up into twice as many ears as there are 
animals, {blephants” trunks stick out in a way 
that would perplex the turner somewhat; he 
therefore makes an endless ring of trunks, chops 
it up, and hands over the pieces to the carver to 
be fashioned into as many trunks as there are 
elephants. In some instances, where the animal is 
rather a bullet-headed sort of an individual, the 
head is turned in a lathe separately, and glued on 
to the headless body. If a carnivorous animal has 
a tail very much like that of one of the graminivo- 
rous sort, the carver says nothing about it, but 
makes the same endless ring of tails serve both ; 
or they may belong to the same order but dif- 
ferent families—as, for instance, the camel and 
the cow, which are presented by these Noah’s 
Ark people with tails cut from the same endless 
ring. Other'toys are made in the same way. 
Those eternal soldiers which German boys are 
always supposed to love so much, as if there were 
no end of Schleswig-Holsteins for them to con- 

uer, are—if made of wood—(for tin soldiers are 
also immensely in request) turned separately in 
a lathe, so far as their martial frames admit of 
this mode of shaping; but their muskets, and 
some other portions, are made on the endless 
|ring system. All this may be seen very well at 
| Kew; for there are the blocks of soft pine, the 
| slabs cut from them (with the grain of the wood 
|in the direction of the thickness), the rings 
turned from the slabs, the turnings and curva- 
| tures of the rings, the profile of an animal seen 
at each end, the slices cut from each ring, the 
/animal fashioned from each slice, the rig of 
| tails, the separate tails from each ring, the 
animal properly tailed in all its glory, and a 
| painted specimen or two to show the finished 
‘form in which the loving couples go into the 
Ark—pigs not so much smaller than elephants 
as they ouglit to be, but piggishly shaped never- 
theless. 








of proper thorough-bred character; he jags the | 
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All the English toymakers agree, with one 
accord, that we cannot for an instant compete 
with the Germans and Tyrolese in the fabrication 
of such articles, price for price. We have not 
made it a large and important branch of handi- 
craft; and our workmen have not studied 
natural history with sufficient assiduity to give 
the proper distinctive forms to the animals. 
The more elaborate productions—such as the 
baby-dolls which can say “mamma,” and make 
their chests heave like any sentimental damsels 
—are of French, rather than German manufac- 
ture, and are not so much wooden productions 
as combinations of many different materials. 
Papicr maché, moulded into form, is becoming 
very useful in the doll and animal trade; while 
india-rubber and gutta-percha are doing won- 
ders. The real Noah’s Ark work, however, 
is thoroughly German, and is specially connected 
with wood-working. Some of the more delicate 
and elaborate specimens of carving—such as the 

roups for chimney-piece ornaments, honoured 

y the protection of glass shades—are made of 
lime-tree or linden-wood, by the peasants of 
Oberammergan, in the mountain parts of Ba- 
varia. There were specimens of these kinds of 
work at our two Exhibitions which could not 
have been produced in England at thrice the 
price; our good carvers are few, and their ser- 
vices are in request at good wages for medizval 
chureh-work. We should be curious to know 
what an English carver would require to be paid 
for a half guinea Bavarian group, now before us 
—a Tyrolese mountaineer seated on a rock, his 
rifle resting on his arm, the studded nails in his 
climbing shoes, a dead chamois at his feet, his 
wife leaning her hand lightly on his shoulder, 
his thumb pointing over his shoulder to denote 
the quarter where he had shot the chamois, his 
woolen bowl of porridge held on his left knee, 
the easy fit and flow of the garments of both 
man and woman—all artistically grouped and 
nicely cut, and looking clean and white in 
linden-wood. No English carver would dream 
of such a thing at such a price. However, these 
are not the most important of the productions 
of the peasant carvers, commercially speaking ; 
like as our Mintons and Copelands make more 
money by every-day crockery than by beautiful 
Parian statuettes, so do the German toymakers 
look to the Noah’s Ark class of productions as 
their main stay in the market, rather than to 
more elegant and artistic works. 





ACCOMMODATION. 





You ask me what is my profession or calling, 
—what are my means of living? Iam “ tout” 
to a number of money-lenders—to any one of 
that trade who will employ me; all of them being 
glad for me to bring fish to their respective nets. 

Vas I always in this line of business? Certainly 
not. I began life in the army. When twenty- 
five years of age, I was a captain of heavy dra- 
goons, with an income of a thousand a year, de- 
rived from my patrimony of twenty thousand 





pounds, securely invested at five per cent. I 
was a-gentleman then, not merely in profession, 
but in thought, word, and deed—of what I am 
now, the less we say the better. How did I 
fall from the past tothe present? If amanhas 
certain pursuits, it does not take long to run 
through twenty thousand pounds. J managed 
to do it in less than five years, leaving behind 
me a track of debts amounting to ten thousand 
pounds additional. At thirty years of age I 
was an outlawed insolvent. But what I had 
lost in money I had gained in experience, and 
resolved to turn my knowledge to account. A 
relative left me five hundred pounds to set me 
up as a wine-merchant, but in six months I 
failed for three thousand. Another friend pro- 
cured me a situation in an insurance-oflice, 
but I could not keep the place. When a man 
has a taste for extravagant life—when for five 
years he has kept his four or five hunters in 
“the shires,” his shooting-box in the High- 
lands, and his yacht at Cowes, to say nothing 
of his personal expenses in London, his trips to 
Baden, Homburg, and other parts where the 
main is cried, and the talk is of red and black 
—it is more than difficult to sober down and 
become a useful member of society. At any 
rate, J found it impossible, and therefore, in 
order to earn my daily bread, I accepted the 
offer of a well-known West-end money-lender, to 
look out for victims for him, and to be paid a 
commission of five per cent upon every transac- 
tion which he does by means of my introduction. 
You say that people would never suspect me of 
following this calling; of course they would not. 
If it were known that I derived any profit from 
bill or other monetary transactions, I should be 
avoided at once. I dress well—no man better— 
I have always remained a member of a military 
club, and it is generally supposed by the 
numerous men about town who know me that 
I have property of my own, and live rather a 
fast life in London; or that I “make a book” 
on the chief races, or dabble in shares and 
stocks. Only yesterday I overheard a young 
Guardsman ask a friend—a very old hand about 
town—“ What is Captain Blank ? How does he 
gain his living?” The reply was, “ Don’t 
know; sold out of Heavies years ago; seems 
always to have coin; meet him everywhere ; 
capital fellow; up to anything.” And such 
would be the opinion of nine men qut of ten 
about the clubs, if asked who or what I am. 
What do I make by my profession? Never 
less than ten guineas a week, and sometimes 
as much as thirty or forty. It all depends 
upon the season, and luck. The most profit- 
able times of the year are from Easter to the 
end of the London season, which is the time 
when men about town are most in want of 
money; and again about the end of the year, 
when means must be had to meet, at any rate 
in part, tradesmen’s bills. Trade expenses I 


have little or none, beyond a standing adver- 
tisement in two or three of the weekly papers, 
in which I inform “ NopLeMEN, GENTLEMEN 
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THAT THEY CAN BE ACCOMMODATED WITH 
MonEY UPON THEIR OwN Notes or Hanp 
at THE Suortest Notice,” by applying b 

letter to Mr. Smith, at such a number in suc 

a street. 

Of course I don’t give my own name. At 
the place named I have an office, a single room, 
which I pay only twelve shillings a week for 
the use of, and a desk ; a boy at five shillings 
a week, whose only duties are to —— busy 
when any one calls, and to reply to all inquiries 
that Mr. Smith, my office name, “is out,” 
and that “it is impossible to say when he will 
be back.” 

I have two ways of doing business, the one 
by means of advertisements, the other by 
private information. By the former mode, I 
wait until the fish has nibbled at the bait, and 
then I land him at my leisure. By the latter, 
I profess merely to act as the pues gay 
fellow, glad to help a friend out of a scrape in 
money matters. T will illustrate my meaning. 

The advertisements I put into the papers 
serve chiefly to attract gentlemen, who, although 
in want of “accommodation,” are not so very 
much pressed for time as to make a day or 
two, more or less, an object of vital importance 
in their getting the money. Such persons, in 
nine cases out of ten, answer my advertise- 
ment by letter, and state what money they 
want, and upon what security. The latter is 
almost always a bill, and the applicant is as 
invariably a young man—a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, an officer in the army, or some one 
who has, what money-lenders call, “an avail- 
able position.” To such letters I send 
a prompt reply, stating that the applicant 
shall have a definite answer in the course 
of the day. The actual means of such persons 
are either known, or can be easily ascertained 
in the course of a few hours; in many cases I 
have no inquiries to make, for I already know 
all about them. I at once proceed to one 
of my principals, one of the money-lenders, 
and show him the application. If he be 
willing to “ do” the bill, well and good ; if not, 
I go to another party of the same calling. 
When J find my chief “| I write at once to 
the applicant, from my office, not in my own 
name, and tell him that if he will call at such 
an hour the following day upon Mr. So-and- 
so—the money-lender—he shall have what he 
requires. He does so, and for his note of hand 
at three months for a hundred pounds, receives 
probably seventy pounds, being interest at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty per cent per 
annum. If he demurs at this, the money- 
lender informs him that he will “do” the 
bill for ten or fifteen pounds less, provided 
he, the borrower, will get another name to 
the document, knowing well that the said ap- 
plicant would pay any interest that could be 
named, rather than divulge his want of money, 
or put himself under obligation to a friend. In 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, the 
business ends by the borrower taking the 
money and giving his bill. In such instances 


the lender relies chiefly upon the “ available 
position” of the borrower, who must pay ulti- 
mately, though he may, perhaps, be a little long 
in doing so. What matters delay when in- 
terest upon interest at the rate of a hundred 
and twenty per cent per annum is paid? Thus, 
if the note of hand for a hundred pounds be 
not paid at maturity, the debtor probably will 
have to pay thirty pounds down by way of 
interest for renewing the document for three 
months: the original debt remaining at a 
hundred pounds. The schoolboy’s sum of the 
nails in the horseshoe is as nothing, in rolling 
up figures, as are these simple methods of 
increasing their wealth resorted to by the 
West-end London money-lenders. Compound 
interest at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per cent, and the amount turned over every 
three months, is an interest not dreamed of in 
the wildest schemes of the financial companies. 
When my principal has “done” the bill, I 
call and receive my commission of five per 
cent; and when the same is renewed, I re- 
ceive a commission of two and a half per cent 
upon the amount renewed. For this commis- 
sion I am supposed to make “no mistake” 
about the party or parties I introduce. If I 
do—if I represent an individual as being “all 
right” and he turns out to be “all wrong,” my 
reputation with the money-lender suffers, and 
it is probable that I may do no more bills or 
business with the individual who has been “let 
in for it” by my inadvertence. At first I used to 
make these mistakes, but I seldom do so now. 
I must not boast, however. Not six months 
ago I was the innocent victim of a trap, which 
has seldom been equalled for cleverness. In 
reply to one of my usual weekly advertise- 
ments, I received a letter dated from Chel- 
tenham, stating that the writer was an In- 
dian civil servant at home on leave, that his 
income and allowances amounted to about a 
thousand a year, but that he had been extrava- 
gant since his return to England, and was in 
want of ready money until his next quarter’s 
salary became due. He wanted an advance of 
five hundred pounds, upon a bill drawn by him- 
self and accepted by an Indian military friend, 
who had retired from the service, and taken up 
his residence in England. The writer ended a 
short hassenedine ether by giving me, as refe- 
rence for himself, a first-rate East India house 
in the City, and as reference for his friend, an 
equally respectable army agent in the West-end. 
I called at both these references, and found 
that Mr. So-and-so and Colonel Blank were 
both well known and highly respectable gentle- 
men, and both men of means. Determined to 
be cautious, and feeling certain that neither 
of these gentlemen was likely to meet me in 
the set navel in, I wrote offering them 
a personal interview for a certain day. They 
both came to my office, and appeared to be 
gentlemanly men, of a decidedly Indian appear- 
ance. After some conversation—in which the 
intended borrower bargained very hard for a 








lower rate of interest than I had proposed, and 
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at the same time said a week or two more or less 
did not signify for the money being paid—L got 
the one to draw and the other to accept, a bill 
for six hundred pounds at three months, for 
which one hundred pounds was to be deducted by 
way of interest. This was done, and taking 
the draft to one of the chief West-end money- 
lenders, I got the money for it, and paid it over 
to the borrower. In course of time the bill 
became due, and not being paid, an attorney’s 
letter was written to each party requesting an 
immediate remittance. To my dismay, replies 
were received from both drawer and acceptor 
denying any knowledge whatever of the bill. I 
then wrote requesting them to give me an 
interview, which they did, but two strangers 
presented themselves. To make a long story 
short, I found, after a vast deal of inquiry, 
that we had been victimised by two clever 
sharpers, who had, by some means or other, 
obtained a knowledge of these two gentlemen’s 
references, and of other particulars respecting 
them. My fault had been, that I had never 
identified one or other of the parties whom I 
had seen. The commercial firm and the army 
agents that had answered for these gentlemen’s 
respectability, had done so in perfect good faith, 
believing that I had satisfied myself as to their 
being the persons they represented themselves 
to be. The trick was cleverly carried out; for, 
during the interview I had with the swindlers 
before they got the money, one of them, asif hy 
chance, pulled out of his breast-pocket a number 
of old letters, on one of which he commenced to 
make some calculations with a pencil. These 
letters were addressed to the person whose name 
their owner had assumed. ‘The calling cards of 
both impostors also bore the names of the gentle- 
men whom they pretended to be. But clever 
or otherwise, nothing was ever seen or heard 
again of these men, and their swindle cost the 
money-lender five hundred pounds, whilst it 
om me out from ever doing business again with 
im. 

It is not, however, that I often do business 
on any large scale by means of advertisement. 
The line that I excel most in, is giving infor- 
mation and advice as to where bills may be 
discounted or loans obtained. Thus of an evening, 
in the smoking-room of the club, some individual 
who has been hard hit at the Derby, or is other. 
wise in want of money, will say to me, “Come, So- 
and-so, you know everybody in London, tell me, 
like a good fellow, how to get a couple of hundred 
pounds.” I—of course professing to be open and 
candid—reply that I don’t often do much myself 
in that line, but that when I do want anything 
of the kind, I go to an old rascal of such a name, 
living in a certain street, and that if the inquirer 
likes I will introduce him to the villain next 
day. Inthe mean time I take care to inform 
myself well who and what the men are who 
propose to draw and accept the bill. This 
done, I despatch a private and confidential 
note to my principal, telling him that I 
shall call at such an hour to introduce a 


fifty, a hundred, or more pounds from him, as 
the case may be. In the note I also give him 
information as to whether, and to what extent, 
the borrower may be trusted, what his position 
is, what his means, character, &c., and the 
name of the man who has accepted the 
bill, or otherwise has become surety; also, 
whether the money is wanted in a great 
hurry, and to what extent the victim will pro- 
bably stand bleeding. I then take my friend to 
call upon the money-lender, who makes his own 
terms with the victim, and next day I return 
and pocket my commission of five per cent upon 
the business done. 

Persons who have never been mixed up in 
bill-discounting matters, will hardly believe the 
enormous rates of interest often paid for money, 
even by men whoare really perfeetly solvent, but 
who happento be very much pushed Leimmodiats 
accommodation. Not longer ago than last year, I 
remember that an officer m the Guards—the son 
of anobleman, and himself aman of some means 
—lost a considerable sum at Ascot. To pay the 
money on settling day was a matter of vital im- 
portance, without which he could never have held 
up his head again either in society or in his regi- 
ment. He happened at the moment to have over- 
drawn the balance at his banker’s, and—either 
from a foolish shame, or some other motive—did 
not like to ask his father for money, or even to 
go to the family lawyer. The sum he wanted 
was two hundred and fifty pounds, and for this 
amount, besides insuring his life for five hundred 
pounds in favour of the lender, he actually gave 
his note of hand, payable in three months, for 
five hundred pounds, being at the rate of four 
hundred percent per annum interest. The con- 
ditions he made were, in the first place, that he 
should receive the money in twenty-four hours ; 
secondly, that no one should know he had 
borrowed it; thirdly, that no other person’s 
name should be required as security to the note 
of hand. His requests were all complied with. 
I was the fortunate “ tout” who introduced this 
gentleman to the money-lender, and I received 
three ten pound notes for my morning’s work. 

As a general rule, however, money-lenders do 
not like to discount inlargesums. To use their 
own slang, they prefer not to have too many 
eggs in the same pot. They delight in a number 
of small bills, so that if one, two, or three turn 
out bad speculations, the others pay for them 
—the good thus paying for the bad. 

A young man whom I had known for some 
time as often requiring monetary “ accommoda- 
tion,” but who—as I learnt from the discounters, 
to whom I had introduced him—always met his 
bills at maturity, asked me one evening, in the 
smoking-room of the club, if I could put him in 
the way of getting “a largish bill done.” I 
found it was for fifteen hundred pounds, 
drawn by himself, and accepted by a gentle- 
man of considerable landed property—a baronet, 
who had formerly been in the Guards—in Scot- 
land. I replied that I thought I could intro- 
duce him to a man who would let him have 





certain party to him who wants to borrow 


the money, and we made an appointment 
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for next day, when I went with him to one of 
the discounters for whom I picked up business. 
To my surprise, no sooner had the money-lender 
examined the bill, than he agreed to “do” it, 
though at an exceedingly high figure—some- 
thing like three hundred per cent per annum. 
However, it was not for me to — the act 
of my principal : the less so, as it brought in grist 
to my mill. I received a cheque for my commis- 
sion next day, and happening to express an 
opinion to the effect that the bill had been very 
quickly discounted, the money-lender winked at 
me, and said, “ That bill is certain to be paid, for 
ét is accepted by the wrong man.” nother words, 
the document was—so far as the acceptor’s 
name was concerned—a forgery, and, therefore, 
the gentleman who had uttered the bill—or he 
failing, his friends—would, to save penal con- 
sequences, be sure to pay it when due. I had 
the curiosity to inquire afterwards if the bill 
had been paid at. maturity, and found that 
it had. 

Forged bills are by no means uncommon 
among the West-end discounters, but the 
boldest attempt to take in a member of this 
fraternity happened about three years ago, just 
after the Prince of Wales returned from his trip 
to Palestine and the East. A gentlemanly 
looking man, who spoke English with rather a 
foreign accent, called one day upon a certain 
West-end discounter, and said he had in his 
possession a bill for five thousand pounds, 
drawn by his Royal Highness the Prince, and 
accepted by a well-known general officer at- 
tached to the royal household. The bill, he 
said, was payable four months after date, at the 
period the prince would come of age, and was 
to be kept a profound secret, as it had been 
drawn and discounted for a private reason 
known only to H.R.H. and his immediate 
frignds. Although greedy enough for gain, the 
money-lender knew better than to believe this 
story. The bill was offered to him for fifteen 
hundred pounds cash, and he told the person to 
call the next day at noon, when the money would 
be ready—intending to have a detective officer 
ready, and to hand over the impostor to the 
care of the police. It is to be presumed that 
the foreign gentleman saw something or other 
in the discounter’s manner which frightened 
him, for although he promised to come at the 
appointed time, he was never again seen or 
heard of. 

And this reminds me that whereas in Paris 
most of the largest swindles in bills of exchange 
and similar transactions have been perpetrated 
by Englishmen, so in London the most success- 
ful frauds have been the handiwork of foreigners. 
Timagine that as no man can be a prophet, so no 
one can commit a bold fraud with impunity, in his 
native land. We may account for many robberies 
which foreigners have committed in England by 
the hypothesis that we are more inclined to give 
credit to them than to our owncountrymen. In 
London particularly, where one of the latter 
might starve, a Frenchman or German would be 
able to live—upon credit—on the best of the 





land. I was once partly the innocent cause 
of one of these foreign swindlers walking off 
with a large sum of money which he obtained 
by fraud from a West-end discounter. A young 
lord, with whom I had a. casual acquaintance, 
came up to me in the Park one afternoon, and in- 
troduced me to a foreign-looking gentleman who 
was leaning on his arm. This stranger, he said, 
was a Brazilian nobleman who had lately landed 
in England, and wanted some information about 
monetary matters. He eould not—or professed 
that he could not—speak English, but as I 
am a proficient in French, we got on well 
enough together. He showed me a letter of 
credit from an English firm at Rio Janeiro, 
upon a house in Bristol, for one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and asked me whether I could 
negotiate the draft. I said that nothing 
could be more easy, but that it would first be 
necessary to communicate with the house on 
which the letter of credit was given, so as to 
know whether it was all right. He begged me 
to do this, and upon writing to the firm I 
obtained an answer in twenty-four hours that 
the document was quite correct, and that 
when presented it would be paid. I at once 
obtained cash for the draft, and duly received 
the thanks of my noble Brazilian acquaint- 
ance. A month or so later another letter of 
credit for a like amount arrived, and was also 
honoured by the same firm. Some few weeks 
after this my —— friend came early one 
ening to my lodgings, and told me that 
he had lost a considerable sum at whist and in 
betting at Goodwood, and wanted to draw a bill 
upon his agents at Rio for two hundred pounds ; 
would I get the draft cashed for him? I took 
him to a West-end discounter, who not only 
cashed his bill on my representation, but asked 
him to spend a week with him at his “little 
place in the country,” where he gave him some 
excellent shooting, and made quite a lion of 
“the foreign nobieman.” The bill was duly 
despatched to Brazil, and in the course of time 
was advised as having been accepted and paid. 
A couple of months later, the Brazilian count 
drew another bill for a thousand pounds, and 
took it to the same man, who cashed it. The 
“foreign nobleman” slipped over to France 
a few days before the return mail from South 
America was due, bringing news of his bill 
having been (Ps en Dares 

The West-end money-lenders and discounters 
may almost be looked upon as arace apart from 
the rest of the world. As a rule, their out- 
ward and visible profession is either that of wine- 
merchant or attorney, but ia neither one nor 
other of these callings do they do more than a 
merely nominal business. Although I have 
known renewals go on for two and three years, 
the victim paying ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
cent every three months, yet I have known them 
do generous acts. To men like myself, who do 
their dirty work for them, they are punctual, and 
even liberal, paymasters. No discounter—be- 
yond, perhaps, putting in an occasional advertise- 
ment—ever looks out for business; he leaves 
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that to the “touts” and pilot-fish, to whom he 
pays a handsome commission. The best “ touts” 
are those who, like myself, have once been flats 
but are now sharps; who were swage | pigeons 
and were slecbed, but who now help the hawks 
to pluck. Few people would believe how many 
of these “ discount agents,” as some of us some- 
times call ourselves, are to be found in every class 
and rank of life. I know of more than one 
broken-down peer whose sole source of income 
has for years been “introducing business” 
to bill discounters; and among officers who 
have sold out of the army, and who without 
any visible means of earning their bread still 
live upon the fat of the land, the “ profession” 
of bringing lenders and borrowers of money to- 
gether has become exceedingly common. The 
last resort of a “ monetary agent” is to betake 
himself to Aldershot, or the Curragh, Oxford, 
or Cambridge, to seek for victims on which the 
shark who employs him can feed. There is 
a certain amount of business to be done at these 
places, although in a small way, being almost 
entirely with petty twenty, thirty, or at the 
very utmost fifty pound bills, and these attended 
with cnatieaile risk both of loss and ex- 
pense. 

West-end discounters are generally men clad 
in purple and fine linen, who fare sumptuously 
every day; but to this rule there are excep- 
tions. 1 know one of the fraternity who, al- 
though making his eight or ten thousand a year, 
does not spend two hundred. I had once occa- 
sion to go to his private residence, which was in 
a house for which he pays only twenty-eight 
pounds a year, in a miserable dirty back street 
in one of the northern suburbs of London. He 
told me that he kept no servant, his wife and 
daughter performing all the most menial offices 
of the household. He does not profess to be 
poor, but says openly that making and saving 
money is his only pleasure in life. To judge 
from appearances, he must be at least sixt 
years of age, and I am convinced he is worth 
at least as many thousand pounds; and yet 
I heard him abuse his unfortunate wife for 
ten minutes, because she had paid sixpence in- 
stead of fivepence for some vegetables sold by 
an itinerant greengrocer at the door. His 
oflice—up three pair of stairs in one of the 
most deserted of squares behind St. Clement 
Danes—is a marvel of discomfort and misery. 
He has one clerk, a boy of tender years, who 
looks hungry and ready to run away at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Yet this old man does a great 
deal of business, and, as times and discounters 





go, is far from being hard in his terms. I have 
seen him sign cheques for three or four thousand 
pounds in the course of half an hour. Let him 
once be satisfied that a bill is all right, and he 
does not hesitate a moment to pay down the 
money. 

But this individual is an exception to the 
rule; West-end discounters almost invariably 
living well and being much given to hospitality. 
No one who has ever done business—either 
as a borrower or an agent—with one of these 

entlemen, need ever be at a loss where to 
ook for a Sunday dinner, at which he will find 
the best of wine, as of everything eatable in 
season. 

When a bill he has discounted is fairly ascer- 
tained to be bad—when drawer and acceptor have 
so come to grief that nothing can be got out of 
the one or the other —the discounter seldom 
troubles himself much about the document. He 
looks upon it as worse than useless to throw good 
money after bad in attempting to get “ blood out 
ofa stone.” And when any “ swell” has to make 
a clean breast of it before one of the Commis- 
sioners in Bankruptcy, it is seldom or ever the 
West-end discounter who opposes his discharge 
from all liabilities. On the contrary, I have 
more than once known a broken-down Guards- 
man or insolvent dragoon who already owed a 
discounter several hundreds, receive fror# him 
the means of supporting himself until better times 
came round. It is true that these practitioners 
charge enormous rates of interest for money 
lent, but they argue that no one is obliged to 
borrow from them unless it suits him to do so, 
and that all they do, and what they charge, is 
fair and aboveboard. 
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